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New England and Other Matters. 


The Christmas-tree crop is ripe, and it is 
estimated that before the twenty-fifth of Deven | 
ber more than a million firs will be shipped from 
the State of Maine. Some of the contracts give | 
the choppers an average price of almost five | 
cents a tree; and as the fir is practically a forest | 
weed, and of very little use to anybody but Senta 
Claus, this makes it easy to understand why “ad 
owners of timber lands consider Christmas a 
great institution. 

| 
| 


An old sailor died in Malden, Massachu- 
setts, the other day. She was a captain’s widow. 
In earlier days the captain commanded one of | 
the famous clippers, and his wife crossed the | 
\tlantic forty-four times with him. She had | 
mastered the science of navigation, too, and on 
several occasions, when illness prostrated him, 
she sailed the ship home. Of such brave, | 
resourceful women—every page of the history of 
New England is brightened by their deeds—are 
the mothers of heroes. Lieutenant Newcomb 
of the Hudson, who received the thanks of 
Congress and a gold medal of honor for signal 
bravery at Cardenas, is this lady’s oldest son. 

“A numerous company of Flies, which 
were like for bigness unto Wasps or Bumble- 
Bees, came out of little holes in the ground, and 
did eat up the green things, and made such a 
constant yelling noise as made all the woods ring 
of them, and ready to deaf the hearers.” It 
occurred at Plymouth, in 1633. Nathaniel 
Morton tells of it in his “New England’s | 
Memoriall,” published at Cambridge in 1669; 
and his is believed to be the earliest printed 
allusion to the periodical cicada, or seventeen- 
year locust. 

The recurrence this year, in Middle, Western 
and Southern States, of two “broods” of this 
locust, has prompted the Department of Agrical- 
ture to publish an extremely interesting descrip- 
tive pamphlet by Mr. C. L. Marlatt, M.S. Mr. 
Marlatt enumerates more than twenty known 
broods of the insect, each limited, as a rule, to 
well-defined districts, and each reappearing at 
the proper intervals with absolute regularity. 

No broods have ever been found in northern 
New England. Indeed, the cicada does not 
seem to flourish in sections in which the forest 
growth is almost exclusively pines or other 
conifers; but it has made its presence known in 
three of the New England States. 

For example, Dukes County, Massachusetts, 
will share the delicate attentions of Brood 20, 


which is due to appear in the year 1900. Brood |. 


22, the largest of all these locust families,—it 
ranges from Vermont to Wisconsin on the north, 
and thence as far south as Alabama,—will 
appear in 1902 in Rutland County, Vermont, 
and Bristol County, Massachusetts. Brood 1, 
due to appear in 1903, will be at home in Hart- 
ford County, Connecticut, and in Bristol, Frank- 
lin and Hampshire Counties, Massachusetts. 

But the cicada is dying out. The recent 
history of the last-named brood, No. 1, seems to 
be typical. In 1869, in various places along the 
valley of the Connecticut, the locusts were so 
numerous that they weighed down the under- 
brush. In 1886, in the same spots, there were 
few—so few that it was doubted whether any 
but isolated specimens would appear at the end 
of the next period, in 1903. 

The extinction of the cicada is not a thing to 


young fruit trees by depositing its eggs. Yeta 
certain séntimental interest attaches to it as 
distinctly American, and having the longest 
life-period of any known insect. 

During its short aérial life of five or six weeks, 
the male cicada does little except to sing; the 
businesslike female opens long cavities in tender 
twigs of trees, and therein lays her eggs—from 
four to six hundred in number. Ant-like larvee, 
hatching from the eggs a few weeks later, escape 
from the wounded limbs, fall to the ground and 
burrow out of sight. 

The subterranean life lasts either thirteen or 
seventeen years; for there are two races of the 
species, the thirteen-year locust having its home 
in the South, and the seventeen-year locust in 
the North. Few facts in natural history seem 
more surprising than the regularity with which, 
at the end of these periods, every generation, 
though numbering millions of individuals, attains 
maturity at almost the same moment. 

“They come from the ground with a rush,” 
says one observer. “Trees, bushes, weeds, 
poles, stumps, fences, in fact, everything upon 
which they can get above the level of their 
recent homes, is ascended.”” Then the English 
sparrows, which are in part responsible for the 
cicada’s disappearance, enjoy a feast. 

And this reminds us that the Indians used to 
eat these locusts, and that Washington scientists 
experimented with them some years ago. They 
ate the cicada boiled, stewed and roasted, and |- 
then fried them in batter and found them “more 
palatable than oysters or shrimps.” It really 
seems that a dish for which one must wait 
seventeen years ouyht to be delicious! 
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Christmas Opening 
Toys, Dolls, Games, Etc. 


Schwarz ’s Toy Bazaar, 


484 and 486 Washington St., Boston. 


The entire building is devoted 
to amusements for children. 


Show Rooms on Two Floors. 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 
/Nustrated Catalogue Sent Free. 


—An early call js requested, to avoid the great 
nal Be Christmas week. 


Columbia Zither. 


Leads all Musical 
Wonders. 








Music 


So Sweet. a. 





No Teacher or Knowledge of Music Required. 
We Publish 700 Extra Tunes. 
Splendid Enquire at Your Music Store, or 
Christmas write us for full particulars. 
GIFT. THE PHONOHARP Co., 


317 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY. 














for Boys. 


For sale by 
all book- 
sellers. 
Sent post- 
paid by the 
publishers 
for $1.50. 


DANA ESTES & CO., BOSTON. 



































Make Your Own Ink. 


Speare’s Ink Book 
Supplies all but the water. 


A leaf from this book, dissolved in water, makes a 
very superior ink at one- ‘fifth the usual cost. Will not 
thicken, a corrode nor fade. The book contains 24 
leaves, 1 in. x 2in., each making one fluid ounce of ink; 


16 Black, 2 Red, 2 Blue, 2 Green and 2 Violet. 

Books making all black ink, if preferred. The black 
is jet black, the colors are very brilliant. Unused leaves 
may be kept indefinitely, they cannot spill nor —— 

Cleveland, Lp Onto, Nov. 5, 

We have been using your black ink and red tok t for 
some time in our school, and 2 is qrowus entirely 
satisfactory.— The Spencerian College C 
Price of Book, Making 134 Pints of Ink, 20 Cents, Post-paid. 

Send 3 Cents in Stamps for Sample of 2 Colors. 
Unique and useful holiday gift. Agents Wanted. 


ALDEN SPEARE’ s SONS & CO., 
Laboratory Dept., - - Boston, Mass§® 





bonettes. 


famed Ar{ Photographs 


For Christmas Gifts. 


One of our many designs is this Photograph, from the famous paint- 
ing of Countess Potocka, finished in Van Dyck brown, oak frame (9 x 11 
inches) toned to match the tint, regular price $1.25. 

This Beautiful Picture Sent to Companion readers tor $1.00. 
We cordially invite you to inspect our large collection of Photographs 
of Works of Art, many of which we print im brown and gray car- 
We mount and frame to order. 

Our Holiday List with half-tone Illustrations sent Free. 


MOULTON PHOTOGRAPH CO., 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 





Little Giant Typewriter, * 1-2: 





00. 





Practical as the larger machines. 
A key for each letter. 
Automatic Action. 

Easy to operate. 

Self-inking. Fully guaranteed. 


Special Christmas Offer. 


As a Special Holiday Offer we will present 
every purchaser of the 


Little Giant Typewriter 


aregular 5()C, BOOK 


FREE 


with illuminated cloth binding, beautifully 
illustrated. Your choice of these authors. 


Remember you get both the Typewriter and 
your choice of the above list of Standard Books, 
for $1.00, 15 cents additional for postage 
and packing. 





The Scarlet Letter —tiguthorne. Mosees sreme an Old 
nse — Hawthorne. Sesame and Lili nm: 
Imitation of “Christ - 
—Gaskell. At the Green ee 
Harraden. Shi ~ hg. th Pass in the Night — Harraden. 
Things will Take a — Harraden. Lucile —Mere- 
dith, kh - Moore. Rev- 
. Ten Nights in a 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin — Stowe. 





Black Beauty — =e. Barrac Room Ballads canes. 
ling. Child's 


Burglar — Bu ow’s. Poems. | 
nan Lr cal, ongteliow 


300k— 
Told Tales — Hawthorne. Pinocchio’s S daventuren in 
Wonderland— from the Italian. Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table — Holmes. Bonnie Brier Bush — /an 
Maclaren. Crown of Wild Olives —Ruskin. Dickens 
Christmas Books. Dickens Christmas Stories. Blue 
Fairy Book Leng. Green Fairy Book—Lang. Lady 
of the Lake = oan Man Without a Country — Hale. 


Prey 
* 
- 
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Paradise Red Fairy Book—Lang. Yel- 
low Fairy Book —La: 


GIANT TYPEWRITER CO., 34 Oliver Street, ga Mass. 
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Ask the Glenwood agent to show you both 


GLENWOOD 
> RANGES 


Make Cooking Easy. 


caroo5 


gn ay 


HEATERS E 
: 


make comfortable and happy homes. 








STAMPS. 100 rare China, aa neo, Deccan, ete., We. 
is Samoa 10c. Est. “EA Dresser,Salem,Mass. 





Just the Book || OWN ¥ 


LIFTERS. Address CLIMAX SUPPLY CO., Boston, 


YOUR ww CAMERA. 
e give Cameras for selling our EGG 
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Santa Claus. 


seooriate Christmas 
irthday Gift for a 
Gentleman. 


TWy 







wa) Ai\ NAME 
“SUSPENDERS 


with any name or motto, initials or address (not ex- 
ceeding thirty letters), woven in silk on each half of 
suspender—not mre hed on. A novelty showing con- 
sideration in the 

By mail, neal, #1 -00, Order now for Christmas. 


SAWYER & WOLF, Dept.Y, Easthampton, Mass. 


Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Booklet Packets. 


17th SEASON. 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need only 
brief mention. First 7 Packs, post-paid, for *3.8/ 
10 packs, post-paid, 80. 


No. 1, For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 














ss 2, “ 84 cts.,10 Fine ‘“ 

“ 3, ** $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards ate Booklets. 
“ 4, “ $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 

“« 5, “ S4cts., 5 = ** all different 
“ 6, ‘“* 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 

“ 7, ‘* 584 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendars. 
“ 8, ‘* $1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets. 

“ 9, “ 84 cts., 7 Beautiful Leaflets. 


“10, ‘* 54 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards. 
&> Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 
Teachers. For 54 cts. , 25 Cards, no two alike. 


SAMPLES PAPER BY THE POUND, I5 Cts. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


5 Somerset St., Boston. 


Full Circulars on application. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 


AN “OPERA GLASS” 
CHRISTMAS. 


The demand for our 
Special Pearl Opera 
Glass is so great one 
would think every lady 
must receive a pair at 



















Christmas. We refer to 
our special warranted 
Glass at 


*3.75. 


We carry the most 
complete line of Opera 
Glasses in the city 
and invite your in- 
spection. 


FREE ! 


Ladies’ Souvenir 
Memo. Book for 
shopping. Call or 
write. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 
Opticians, 


323-325 W. 8t., 
Branch: 404 Boylston Bt. 
Boston, ¥ 


























FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. 


Unequalled for Children. 
Extremely Delicate 
Delicious and Nutritious. 


At All Grocers. Cut of Bear on Every 






























7 OU get out here, my boy,” 
said the conductor, as the 
train stopped. 

Joe rose unsteadily to his feet, and 
climbed down the car steps to the plat- 
form. There were many people at the 
station—some who had just arrived, others 
who were just going away. The con- 
tinued noise and motion made Joe dizzy. 

He looked eagerly at the faces of the 

people who passed him, but no one seemed 

to know or notice him, and with a numb 

feeling at his heart he realized that the 

familiar face he had expected to meet, the 
protecting hand he had expected to clasp, 

were not there. 

The dizziness in his head seemed sud- 
denly to get into his knees, and for a 
moment he felt that he could scarce keep 
from sinking on the platform. A long, 
white box made of rough planks stood 
lengthwise on the platform near the 
baggage-car attached to the outgoing 
train, and Joe moved toward it, feeling 
that he must sit down or fall. 

“T guess you don’t want to sit down on 
that, sonny,” said the baggage-man. He 
spoke kindly, but there was a curious 
inflection in his tone. 

Joe drew aside, while the man and 
three of the brakemen lifted the long box 
carefully, almost reverently, into the car. 

Two or three trunks followed, a man 

shouted, “All aboard!” the bell in the 

engine clanged and the train moved out of 

the depot. 

A camp-stool stood outside the door of 
the ticket-office, and Joe went and sat 
down on it, the dizziness and weakness 
growing momentarily stronger. He looked 
helplessly about him. 

On the opposite track the engine was 
switching the newly arrived train intoa 
yard where a line of empty freight-cars stood, 
the conductor who had been kind to him on the 
cars being too much engrossed with his work 
of superintending the performance to pay 
attention to the boy’s plight. 

Beyond the depot Joe could see the main 
street of the little mining town climbing the 
gulch which held it, up to the base of the 
mountain whose depths held the magnet of 
wealth that had drawn inhabitants to the 
locality. It was all new and strange to him, 
and the mountains, near, encircling, chill with 
evening shadows, had something uncanny and 
oppressive in their aspect and influence. 

Nearly all of the people had disappeared. 
Some were in the restaurant; some had gone 
to their homes in the frame houses perched 
dizzily on the hillsides or settled in the narrow 
space of the gulch; others had gone away on 
the departing train. The few stragglers who 
still lingered about were as unmindful of him 
as if he were not in existence. 

Presently a man came out of the door near 
which Joe was sitting. He glanced curiously 
at the forlorn little figure. 

“Hello, bubby! Want anything?” 

“1 want father.” 

“Haven't lost him, have you?” 

“IT don’t know. ‘They said he would be here 
to meet me.” 

“What’s his name, sonny ?” 

“Henry George Winters.” 

The man started. “What?’’ 

“His name is Henry George Winters.” 

The man gave vent to a long whistle. 
“Where'd you come from ?” 

“Philadelphia.” 

“You didn’t come alone?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The man put his hands in his pockets and 
gazed at Joe with an expression of pity and 
perplexity. “Did your mother send you out 
here?” he asked. 

“No, sir. Mother’s dead. 

“Phew !” 

The man stared hard again. 
suddenly grown dim. 
here?” 

“Yes, sir; to stay with father.” 

The ticket-agént laid his hand on Joe’s 


She died a week 


His eyes had 
“And they sent you out 





shoulder. “You’re in hard luck, little 
man, that’s sure.” He called to a man 
who was coming out of the yard opposite. 
“Sam !’’ 

Sam came across the track; he was the | 
conductor who had come through on the 


L 


almost as a presence—these were the influences 
with which Joe had to deal, almost as with 
tangible beings or personalities, so intense was 


| their effect upon his impressionable nature. 
He was conscious of both these influences | 


now, as, some months later, he toiled up the 





| steep cafion alone; and the sense made him | 
| quicken his footsteps toward the place where 
| he would have the solace of human companion- 
ship. 

A telegram had come for Knight, one of the 
mine-owners who was here for the summer. 
As he was up at the mine, the delivery of the 
message had been relegated to Joe by Ah See, 
the chief domestic of the Knight household, | 


train with Joe. 
“Do you know anything 
about this affair, Sam?” 
“What, the boy here? | 


Oh, yes. He got on our train at 
Omaha. His mother died sud- 
denly, it seems, and they sent him 
out here to his father. Why? 
Anything wrong?” 

The ticket-agent stepped close 
to the other and said something in 
alow tone. Sam drew his breath with some- 
thing like a gasp. “You don’t mean to tell 
me anf) 

“No possible doubt about it. It happened 
yesterday. He wanted to be sent to his wife 
in Philadelphia. We shipped the body East 
on to-night’s train.” 


‘* DID—THE CAR—STOP ?”’ 


| who preferred to exchange Chinese gossip with | 
The conductor did not speak. His face was | his brother celestial at the miners’ boarding- 
grave. “Any one here to look after him?” he | house, rather than personally deliver the 
asked, after a moment. despatch, as his mistress had ordered. 
“Not a soul that I know of. “You takee teeleglam, you ride down misse’ 
have many friends.” childen on tlam-car. Have heapee much good 
“Leave anything ?” time.” 
“Not a cent. The boys at the mine where} Ah See was the only one in the camp who 
he worked paid the shipping expenses.” | condescended to use argument or persuasion 
The conductor’s face twitched strangely. with Joe in the matter of securing his service. 
“See here,” he said, in an uneven voice, “I | Having no actual guardian, and posing as a 
can’t keep him for good, because I’m a single dependent, in a sense, of the entire community, 
man, and back and forth on the road all the each miner assumed absolute authority in 
time; but I'll take him with me to-night—and | dictating Joe’s actions. 
maybe to-morrow, or when he’s had time to| The novelty of Joe’s history and position, 
get used to it —’ He then hesitated and | which had made hima chief object of sympathy 
stopped. | and interest to the town for several months, 
“Poor little chap!” | had worn away. No longer a hero, he had 
The two men stood for a moment, staring at | become a nonentity. Not that the people had 
the platform in silence. Finally the ticket-| ceased to sympathize with him; it was simply 
agent roused himself and glanced over his | that familiarity and the prosy hand of time had 
shoulder at Joe. | brought his story down to the commonplace; 
“I’ve got to let you break it to him,” he said, | the boy being looked upon a little in the light 
in a husky whisper. of a burden, whom it was a matter of duty for | 
The conductor went over and took Joe’s | them to pity and look after—though to no one | 
hand in his. “You’re to come with me, my | in particular had fallen his special care. 
lad,”’ he said, and the two went away together. The miners who possessed anything in the 
| way of a home had families of their own, and 
Steep, rock-bristled mountains, with bald, | the care, clothing and feeding of an extra child | 
bleak tops rising from the cafion-way up to| meant much to households of their strained | 
unreachable heights; patches of dark pine | circumstances; and Knight, whose position | 
forests climbing toward their inhospitable made it possible for him to do much for the | 
summits, with mysterious shades and sounds | homeless waif, was too much under his wife’s | 
and silences lurking amidst their sloping, rock- | will to decide the matter as would have suited 
littered groves; weird shadows creeping down | his inclination and conscience. 
the slopes like dusky phantoms, and an} ‘Though not inhuman, Mrs. Knight was | 
inexpressible but conscious stillness known | selfish. 


In Joe’s case, as always, she held her 
only of lone fastnesses, making itself felt | ground with tenacity, and her husband had | 


Winters didn’t 









compromised by giving Joe leave to stay at the 
boarding-house operated by the mine-owners, 
He was fond of reflecting on his benevolence 
in the case. 

It would have been the supreme element of 
help and happiness in Joe’s life just now to 
have the tender sympathy and solace which 
women give without hurt to sensibilities or 
character. But it was not to be; and each 
month made the desolate void in the boy’s life 
more intense and unbearable. 

Joe’s heart, in a blind sort of way, felt this 
to be so as he came in sight of the mine. The 
two Knight children were there before him,— 
their father often took them with him to give 

them a ride up and back on the tram- 
car,—and Joe saw them playing together 
near the tramway that ran down the 
hillside. 

For a moment his heart beat fast in 
joyous anticipation. What a glorious ride 
they would have down the mountain all 
together! ‘Then his heart-strings tightened 
a little. The sense of aloofness which 
he had been made to feel came between 
him and the offered pleasure. He was 
not one of them; and although he would 
be permitted to go with them, there would 
be none of that joyous comradeship which 
makes the chief charm and poetry of 
children’s lives. 

Joe comprehended the influence, with- 
out being able to express it, and it took 
the momentary elasticity from his foot- 
steps as he climbed the ties of the tram- 
way. Suddenly he stopped and stared up 
the mountain. Two or three men who 
were working around the shaft had 
stopped their work, and were shouting 
something. Was it to him? No—for 
now in an instant they had dropped their 
shovels and were running toward the 
spot where the Knight children were 
playing. 

One glance, and Joe’s heart stood still. 
The two children, who were now on the 
tram-car, in their play had loosened the 
brake, and the car was gliding down the 
mountain. 

The men, too far distant at first, to 
render aid, were flying in frantic but 
hopeless pursuit. The car, wholly beyond 
their reach, gained every moment in 
velocity. 

Just below where Joe stood, the track 
followed a curve of the mountain, and 
parallel with the curve, a precipice, with 
a sheer fall of eighty feet, faced the 
oncoming car. Usually, in passing the 
curve, the man who managed the car 
brought it to a slow pace, for the momen- 
tum of a rapid speed would hurl the car 
over the cliff. With the rate at which it 
was moving now, nothing could save it at 

the curve from the death-trap yawning below. 

Joe had understood it all in his first glance, 
There was no one near enough to the track to 
save them but himself. But how could it be 
done? Only the swiftest thought and effort 
could enable one to stop the car. 

Suddenly he remembered that once, when he 
had ridden down on the car with some of the 
miners, something had happened then to the 
brake, and the men had thrown a piece of 
timber, which happened to be on the car, in 
front of the wheels, and it had stopped them. 
If only he could do something like that now, 
he might save the children. 

The car was light,—a small platform of 
planks resting on wheels, drawn usually by a 
single mule on the return trips up the cafion,— 
and two men could easily lift it in reversing 
the car on the track. Even if it were derailed 
now, before an overwhelming speed were 
attained, the consequences could not be so 
serious or appalling to the children as the fate 
which awaited them farther on. 

There was nothing in sight for his use but a 
large boulder which lay on the hillside just 
above the track, and in a bound he had reached 
it, and put the strength of his frail frame into 
an effort to move it from its place. Frantically, 
faithfully, he strove, but in vain, for the rock 
was imbedded in the hillside. 

He heard the car coming close at hand now, 
and caught a glimpse of the two children— 
Florence with her pale, innocent face set like a 
pearl in its cluster of golden curls, and the boy, 
with frightened eyes, holding tight to his 
sister’s hand. It was not too late yet to save 
them. If only — 

It was an impulse born of an innate chivalry 
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that came to him. A quick leap, and he had | 
thrown himself across the track; then suddenly 
there was a blow, the sound of frightened screams 
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children came so near death,” those who had 
known her said. “Some people are so selfish that 
they have to have troubles threaten themselves, 


from the children as the car rebounded from the | or their own, to make them merciful to others.” 


rails—and all was blank to the boy. | 


But they did not know aright the woman of 


— whom they talked. It was not selfish fear, but 


Joe’s eyes opened heavily. He was lying on a} 
couch made of the miners’ coats spread out on | 
the tram-car, that stood now safely wedged at | 
the side of the track. 

The sky soared up,—a fathomless blue halo 
above the gorge,—the mountains rearing their 
heads reverently to its close touch, and looking 
down solemnly into Joe’s upturned face. 

Nearly all the men from the mine were standing 
around—all of them with bared heads, and some 
with their rough, soil-stained shirt-sleeves shading 
their eyes. A woman with streaming eyes sat 
beside him, holding his hand clasped tightly in 





hers. What did it all mean? Joe’s dim senses 
struggled vainly for a moment to comprehend; ! 
then the sharp, sickening pain that pierced his | 
side brought a quick realization of what had | 
happened. His lips moved eagerly, and the 
woman leaned down closely to hear him. 

“Did—the car—stop?” 

“Yes, Joe!” 

He looked at her piteously, fearfully. She was 
sobbing —deep, hopeless, anguished sobs that | 
made Joe’s heart throb fast with dread. He 
whispered again. “Did they—was they—hurt?” | 

“Ves, Joe, a little—not so that they cannot get | 
well.” 

A wan smile moved Joe’s white lips. His eyes 
closed restfully, as they do with one in moments | 
of absolute peace or happiness. 

A moment passed, and the woman spoke again. 
“Do you want anything, Joe?” 

Joe did not answer. 

“Let me do something for you, Joe!” The} 
words were almost a prayer, the tone was almost 
agonized in its expression. Still Joe did not speak. 

“If there is any wish in your heart, Joe, don’t— 
don’t keep it from me!” 

Joe’s lips moved painfully, and the woman | 
leaned her face close to catch the words. “1) 
want to go—back—where mother’s grave is.” 

“Ves, Joe.” 

A brief silence, broken only by Joe’s hardly 
drawn breath and the woman’s stifled sobs. 

Then Joe spoke again. “It aint so lonesome— 
where there aint mountains.” 

“O Joe! Joe!” 

The voice was choked now, and the tears were 
falling from her eyes on Joe’s face. His voice | 
murmured again in half-apology, “It seems as if 
I'd feel better—if—I—was near mother.” } 

“You are going to her, Joe.” 

Joe’s face brightened for a moment, then fell a 
little. 

“It’s kind of lonesome—alone on the cars—but 
the conductor was good to me.” 

“You will have dear friends with you, Joe.” 

He lay for a few moments thinking, an old, 
troubled expression on his face. “There aint 
any one to take care of me—when I get there,” 
he said presently. 

“They will all be there, Joe, all the dear ones | 
you have known and loved best.” 

Joe shook his head. “Mother and father’s 
dead,” he said, wearily. “I aint got any other 
relations.” 

His breath was coming slower, and it was with 
an effort that he spoke at all. 

“I know, Joe; but they are dead only to this 
world. Somewhere else they are alive. They | 
left you behind for a little while, but now —” 

Joe’s heavy eyes fixed themselves on her face | 
in steady questioning. His breath came faster. 
“Am I—going—to see them?” he whispered. 

“Very soon, Joe.” 

A look such as might light the faces of those 
who, enclosed in prison walls, see sudden vistas 
of free, sunlit space opening before them, came 
into Joe’s face. He closed his eyes, and both | 
were silent. | 

A brief time passed; then his hand, which had | 
lain listless imthat of the woman’s, clasped itself | 
tightly about her own, as if he had suddenly felt | 
the need of its sustaining grasp. 

Only for a moment. Then, with the look that 
told of utmost content and peace, of sunlit fields 














‘“THEY HAD LOTS OF FUN.”’ 





| Joe’s sacrifice, which had melted the snows, and 
in their place had lit and was keeping alive fires 
of divine love and compassion in her heart. 
Such was Joe’s life-work. Are there many 
whose earthly mission can claim more? 
JOSEPHINE SPENCER. 


_ o> 


MORAL VICTORY. 


Though knowledge comes not but at cost of pain, 
net conquering pain, through pain each soul shall be 
love made beautiful and strong and free ; 
No ” shall the poorest life be lived in vain. 
William Vincent Byars. 


i hae —--- 


The Abandoned 
Waterm: 


T was more like a dare 
than anything else, for 
when Jim Leonard first 
said he knew a water- 
melon pateh that the 
owner had no use for, the 

other boys dared him to tell where it was. He 





| wagged his head, and said that he knew, and then 


they dared him to tell whose patch it was; and 
all at once he said it was Bunty Williams’s and 
dared them to come and get the melons with him. 
None of the boys in the Boy’s Town would take a 
dare, and so they set off with Jim Leonard, one 
sunny Saturday morning in September, many 
years ago. 

Some of the boys had their arms round one 
another’s necks, talking as loud as they could 
into one another’s faces, and some whooping and 
holloing, and playing Indian, and some throwing 
stones and scaring cats. They had nearly as 
many dogs about as there were boys, and there 
were pretty nearly all the boys in the neighbor- 
hood. There seemed to be thirty or forty of them, 
they talked so loud and ran round so, but perhaps 
there were only ten or eleven. Hen Billard was 
along, and so was Piccolo Wright and Archie 


| Hawkins, and then a great lot of little fellows. 


Pony Baker was not quite a little fellow; and 
there was something about him that always made 
the big boys let him go with their crowd. But 
now, when they passed Pony’s gate and his 
mother saw them, and because it was such a warm 
morning and she thought they might be going 
down to the river and called out to him, “You 
mustn’t go in swimming, Pony, dear; you’ll get 
the ague,” they began to mock Pony as soon as 
they got by, and to hollo, “No, Pony, dear! You 
mustn’t get the ague. Keep out of the water if 
you don’t want your teeth to rattle, Pony, dear!” 

This made Pony so mad that he began to cry 
and try to fight them, and they all formed in a 
ring round him and danced and whooped till he 
broke through and started home. Then they 
ran after him and coaxed him not to do it, 
and said that they were just in fun. After 
that they used Pony first-rate, and he kept 
on with them. 

Jim Leonard was at the head, walking 
along and holloing to the fellows to hurry 
up. They had to wade the river, and he was 
showing off how he could hop, skip and jump 
through, when he stepped on a slippery 
stone and sat down in the water and made 
the fellows laugh. But they acted first-rate 
with him when they got across; they helped 
him to take off his trousers and wring them 


tore them a little, but they were a little 
torn already; and they wrung them so dry 
that he said they felt splendid when he got 
them on again. One of his feet went through 
the side of the trouser leg that was torn | 
before it got to the end, and made the fellows | 
laugh. 


had got to go ahead so as to be sure that 
they found the right patch. He now said | 
that Bunty Williams had two patches, one 
that he was going to sell the melons out of, 
and the other that he was going to let them 
goto seed in; and it was the second melon 
patch that he had deserted. 

But pretty soon after they got over the 
river he came back and walked with the 
rest of the boys, and when they came to a 


and flowers, and bliss of sheltering, nestling piece of woods which they had to go through, he 


arms, he went upon his journey—at whose begin- | 


ning were no heart-breaking farewells, and at the 
end no tragic greetings. 

In one of the large cities of the West, a 
mansion—built, not as a refuge, but a home for 
motherless and fatherless children—is dedicated 
to Joe’s name. 





“Mrs. Knight is a changed woman since her 


dropped behind) He said it was just the place 
for Indians, and he wanted to be where he could 
get at them if they started up when the boys got 
by, as they would very likely do. 


Some of the big fellows called him a cowardy- | 


calf; but he said he would show them when the 
time came, and most of the little boys believed | 
him and tried to get in front. 
before he stopped and asked, What if he could 


not find the right pateh? But the big boys said 
that they reckoned he could if he looked hard | 
enough, and they made him keep on. 

One of the dogs treed a squirrel, and Jim offered 
to climb the tree and shake the squirrel off; but 
Hen Billard said his watermelon tooth was begin- 
ning to trouble him, and he had no time for 


squirrels. That made all the big boys laugh, and 


they pulled Jim Leonard along, although he held 
back with all his might and told them to quit it. 
He began to cry. 


Pony Baker did not know what to make of him. 
| He felt sorry for him, but it seemed to him that 


Jim was acting as if he wanted to get out of | 
showing the fellows where the patch was. Pony | 
lent him his handkerchief, and Jim said that he | 
had the toothache, anyway. He showed Pony 
the tooth, and the fellows saw him and made fun, 


and they offered to carry him if his tooth ached | 


so that he could not walk, and then suddenly Jim 
rushed ahead of the whole crowd. 
They thought he was trying to run away from 









them, and two or three of the big fellows took 
after him, and when they caught up with 
him, the rest of the boys could see him 
pointing, and then the big boys that were 
with him gave a whoop and waved their 
hats, and all the rest of the boys tore 
along and tried which could run the 
fastest and get to the place the soonest. 


and sure enough, it was a watermelon 


the south from the edge of the woods, 
and all overrun with vines and just 


musk melons. 


among their darker green, like Georgia 
melons nowadays, and some almost 
striped in gray and green, and some were 


black. They were all sizes, but most of | 
them were large, and you need not 
“punk ” them to see if they were ripe. 
Anybody could tell that they were ripe 
from looking at them, and the musk- 
melons, which were the old-fashioned 
long kind, were yellow as gold. 

Now, the big fellows said, you could see why 
Bunty Williams had let this patch go to seed. It 
was because they were such “bully” melons and 


agreed to save the seeds for Bunty, and put them 
where he could find them. They began to praise 
Jim Leonard up, but he did not say anything, and 
only looked on with his queer, sleepy eyes and 


down among the melons and began to burst them 
open. 

They had lots of fun. At first they out a fow 
melons open with their knives, but that was too 
slow, and pretty soon they began 
to jump on them and split them 
with sharp-edged rocks, or any- 
thing, to get them open quick. 
They did not eat close to the 
rind, as you do when you have 
a melon on the table, but they 
tore out the core and just ate 
that; and in about a minute they 
forgot all about saving the seeds 
for Bunty Williams and putting 
them in one place where he could 
get them. 

Some of the fellows went into 
the edge of the woods to eat their 
melons, and then came back for 
more; some took them and 
cracked them open on the top rail 
of the fence, and then sat down 
in the fence corner and plunged 
their fists in and tore the cores 
out. Some of them squeezed the 
juice out of the cores into the 
shells of the melons and then 
drank it out of them. 


melon and Archie Hawkins came up behind him 
with a big melon that had a seam across it, it was 
so ripe; and he brought it down on Piccolo’s head, 
and it smashed open and went all over Piccolo. 
He was pretty mad at first, but then he saw the 
fun of it, and he took one end of the melon and 
scooped it all out, and put it on in place of his hat 
and wore it like a helmet. Archie did the same 
thing with the other end, and then all the big boys 

ped out mel and wore them for helmets. 
They were all drabbled with seeds and pulp, and 





None of them eared very much for the musk- 
melons. 
Somehow Pony could not take any of the melons, 





out, and they wrung them so hard that they | 


When the boys first started Jim said he | 


although there was nothing that he liked so much. 
| The fellows seemed to be having an awfully good | 
time, and yet somehow it looked wrong to Pony. 
He knew that Bunty Williams had given up the 
patch, because Jim Leonard said so, and he knew 
that the boys had a right to the melons if Bunty 
had got done with them; but still the sight of 
them there smashing and gorging made Pony feel 
anxious. It almost made him think that Jim | 


| Leonard was better than the rest because he | 


would not take any of the melons, but stayed off 
| at one side of the patch near the woods, where 
| | Pony stood with him. 

He did not say much, and Pony noticed that he 
| kept watching the log cabin where Bunty Williams 
lived on the slope of the hill about half a mile off, 
and once he heard Jim saying, as if to himself, 
“No, there isn’t any smoke coming out of the 


| chimbly, and that’s a sign there aint anybody | 


| there. They’ve all gone to market, I reckon.” 

It went through Pony that it was strange Jim 
should care whether Bunty was at home or not, 
if Bunty had given up the patch, but he did not 
say anything; it often happened so with him 
about the things he thought strange. 

The fellows did not seem to notice where he was 
or what he was doing; they were all whoopmg 
and holloing, and now they began to play war 
with the watermelon rinds. One of the dogs 


dig for it, and in about half a minute all the dogs 


They knew it must be something great; | 


patch of pretty near an acre, sloping to | 


bulging all over with watermelons and 


The watermelons were some of the big | 
mottled kind, ‘with lightish blotches | 


those big round sugar melons, nearly | 


would have the best seeds; and the fellows all | 


said his tooth ached when the fellows plunged | 





‘© HE WAS FIRST-RATE.”’ 


Piccolo Wright was stooping over to pull a! 


some of the little fellows were perfectly soaked. | 
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| seemed to be fighting, and the fellows were yelling 

round them and “sicking” them on; and they 
were all making Such a din that Pony could hardly 
hear himself think, as his father used to say. But 
he thought he saw some one come out of Bunty’s 
cabin, and take down the hill with a dog after him 
and a hoe in his band. 

He made Jim Leonard look, and Jim just gave 
a screech that rose above the din of the dogs and 
| the other boys, “Bunty’s coming, and he’s got his 
bulldog and his shotgun!” And then he turned 
and broke through the woods. 

All the boys stood still and stared at the hillside, 
while the dogs fought on. The next thing they 
knew they were floundering among the vines anc 
over the watermelon cores and shells and break- 
ing for the woods; and as soon as the dogs fotind 
the boys were gone, they seemed to think it was 
no use to keep on fighting with nobody to look on, 
and they took after the fellows. 

The big fellows holloed to the little fellows to 
come on, and the little fellows began crying. 
They caught their feet in the roots and dead 
branches and kept falling down, and some of the 
big fellows that were clever, like Hen Billard and 
Archie Hawkins, came back and picked them up 
and started them on again. 

Nobody stopped to ask himself or any one else 
why they should be afraid of Bunty if he had done 
with his melon patch, but they all ran as if he had 
caught them stealing his melons and had a right 
| to shoot them or set his dog on them. 

They got through the woods to the shore of the 
river, and all the time they could hear Bunty 
| Williams roaring and shouting, and Bunty Wil- 
liams’s bulldog barking, and it seemed as if he 
| were right behind them. After they reached the 
river they had to run a long way up the shore 
before they got to the ripple where they could 
wade it, and by that time they were in such a 
| hurry that they did not stop to turn up their 
trousers’ legs; they just splashed right in and 
splashed across the best way they could. Some 
| of them fell down, but everybody had to look out 
for himself, and they did not know that they were 
| all safe over till they counted up on the other side. 
Everybody was there but Jim Leonard, and they 
did not know what had become of him, but they 
were not very anxious. In fact they were all 
talking at the tops of their voices, and bragging 
what they would have done if Bunty had caught 
| them. 
| Piecolo Wright showed how he could have 
tripped him up, and Archie Hawkins said that 
snuff would make a bulldog loosen his grip, 
because he would have to keep sneezing. None 
of them seemed to have seen either Bunty’s shot- 
gun or his bulldog, but they all believed that he 
had them because Jim Leonard said so, just as 
they had believed that Bunty had got done with 
his melon patch, until all af once one of them sai:, 
“Where is Jim Leonard, anyway?” 

Then they found out that nobody knew, and tlie 
little fellows began to think 
that maybe Bunty Williams had 
caught him, but Hen Billard 
said, “Oh, he’s safe enough, some- 
wheres. I wish I had him 
here!” 

Archie Hawkins asked, “What 
would you do to him?” and Hen 
said, “I’d show you! I’d make 
him go back and find out whether 
Bunty really had a bulldog with 
him. I don’t believe he had.” 

Then all the big boys said that 
none of them believed so, either, 
and that they would bet that any 
of their dogs could whip Bunty’s 
dog. 

Their dogs did not look much 
like fighting. They were wet 
with running through the river, 
and they were lying round with 
their tongues hanging out, paut- 
ing. But it made the boys think 
that something ought to be done 
to Jim Leonard, if they could 
ever find him, and some one said that they ought 
to look for him right away, but the rest said they 
ought to stop and dry their pantaloons first. 

Pony began to be afraid they were going to hurt 
Jim Leonard if they got hold of him, and he said 
he was going home; and the boys tried to keep 
him from doing it. They said they were just going 
to build a driftwood fire and dry their clothes at 
it, and they told him that if he went off in his wet 
trousers he would be sure to get the ague. But 
nothing that the boys could do would keep him, 
and so the big fellows said to let him go if he 
wanted to so much; and he climbed the river bank 
and left them kindling a fire. 
| When he got away and looked back, all the 

| boys had their clothes off and were dancing round 
| the fire like Indians, and he would have liked to- 
| turn back after he got to the top, and maybe he 
might have done so if he had not found Jim 
Leonard hiding in a hole up there and peeping 
over at the boys. Jim was erying, and said his 
tooth ached awfully, and he was afraid to 40 
home and get something to put in it, because his 
| mother would whale him as soon as she caught 
| him. 

He said he was hungry, too, and he wanied 
Pony to go over into a field with him and get 4 
| turnip, but Pony would not do it. He had three 

cents in his pocket—the big old kind that were 
as large as half-dollars and seemed to buy as 
much in that day—and he offered to let Jim 
| take them and go and get something to eat at (he 
grocery. 

They decided he should buy two smoked red 
herrings and a cent’s worth of crackers, and these 
were what Jim brought back after he had bec! 
gone so long that Pony thought he would never 
|come. He had stopped to get some apples off oie 
of the trees at his mother’s house, and he had t to 
| watch his chance so that she should not see bi! 

and then he had stopped and taken some pot: ntoe es 
out of a hill that would be first-rate if they could 
get some salt to eat them with, after they had 
built a fire somewhere and baked them. 

They thought it would bé a good plan to dig one 








It was not long | thought he smeit a ground-squirrel and began to | of these little caves just under the edge of the 


bank, and make a hole in the top to let the smoke 
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out; but they would have to go a good way off 
so that the other fellows could not see them, and 
they could not wait for that. They divided the 
herrings between them, and they each had two 
crackers and three apples, and they made a good 
eal. 

Mrhen they went to a pump at the nearest house, 
where the woman said they might have a drink, 
and drank themselves full. They wanted awfully 
to ask her for some salt, but they did not dare to 
do it for fear she would make them tell what they 
wanted it for. So they came away without, and 
Jim said they could put ashes on their potatoes 
the way the Indians did, and it would be just as 
good as salt. 

They ran back to the river bank, and ran along 
up it till they were out of sight of the boys on the 
shore below, and then they made their oven in it, 
and started their fire with some matches that Jim 
Leonard had in his pocket, so that if he ever got 
lost in the woods at night he could make a fire 


and keep from freezing. His tooth had stopped | 


aching now, and he kept telling such exciting 
stories about Indians that Pony could not seer to 
get the chance to ask why Bunty Williams should 
take after the boys with his shotgun and bulldog 
if he had given up the watermelon patch and only 
wanted it for seed. 

The question lurked in Pony’s mind all the time 
that they were waiting for the potatoes to bake, 
but somehow he could not get it out. He did 
not feel very well, and he tried to forget his bad 
feeling by listening as hard as he could to Jim 
Leonard’s stories. Jim kept taking the potatoes 
out to see if they were done enough, and he began 
to eat them while they were still very hard and 
greenish under the skin. Pony ate them, too, 
although he was not hungry now, and he did not 
think the ashes were as good as salt on them, 
as Jim pretended. The potato he ate seemed to 
make him feel no better, and at last he had to tell 
Jim that he was afraid he was going to be sick. 

Jim said that if they could heat some stones, 
and get a blanket anywhere, and put it over Pony 
and the stones, and then pour water on the hot 
stones, they could give him a steam bath the way 
the Indians did, and it would cure him in a 
minute ; they could get the stones easy enough, and 
he could bring water from the river in his straw 
hat, but the thing of it was to get the blanket. 

He stood looking thoughtfully down at Pony, 
who was crying now, and begging Jim Leonard to 
go home with him, for he did not believe he could 
walk on account of the pain that seemed to curl 
him right up. He asked Jim if he believed he 
was beginning to have the ague, but Jim said it 
was more like the “yellow janders,” although he 
agreed that Pony had better go home, for it was 
pretty late, anyway. 

He made Pony promise that if he would take 
him home he would let him get a good way off 
before he went into the house, so that Pony’s 
father and mother should not see who had brought 
him. He said that when he had got off far enough 
he would hollo, and then Pony could go in. He 
was first-rate to Pony on the way home, and 
helped him to walk, and when the pain curled 
him up so tight that he could not touch his foot to 
the ground, Jim carried him. 

Pony could never know just what to make of 
Jim Leonard. Sometimes he was so good to you 
that you could not help thinking he was one of 
the cleverest fellows in town, and then all of a 
sudden he would do something mean. He acted 
the perfect coward at times, and at other times 
he was not afraid of anything. Almost any of 
the fellows could whip him, but once he went into 
an empty house that was haunted, and came and 
looked out of the garret windows, and dared any 
of them to come up. 

He offered now, if Pony did not want to go home 
and let his folks find out about the melon patch, 
to take him to his mother’s log barn, and get a 
witch-doctor to come and tend him; but Pony 
said that he thought they had better keep on, and 
then Jim trotted and asked him if the jolting did 
not do him some good. He said he just wished 
there was an Indian medicine-man aroynd some- 
where. 

They were so long getting to Pony’s house that 
it was almost dusk when they reached the back 
of the barn, and Jim put him over the fence. Jim 
Started to run, and Pony waited till he got out of 
sight and holloed; then he began to shout, 
“Father! Mother! .0 mother! Come out here! 
I’m sick!” 

It did not seem hardly a second till he heard 
his mother calling back, “Pony! Pony! Where 
are you, child? Where are you?” 

“Here, behind the barn!” he answered. 

Pony’s mother came running out, and then his 
father, and when they had put him into his own 
bed up-stairs, his mother made his father go for 
the doctor. While his father was gone, his 
mother got the whole story out of Pony,—what he 
had been doing all day, and what he had been 
eating,—but as to who had got him into the 
trouble, she said she knew from the start it must 
be Jim Leonard. 

After the doctor came and she told him what 
Pony had been eating, without telling all that he 


had been doing, the doctor gave him something | 


to make him feel better. 
felt better she began to talk very seriously to 


As soon as he said he | 


him, and to tell him how anxious she had been | 


ever since she had seen him going off in the 
morning with Jim Leonard at the head of that 
crowd of boys. 


“Didn’t you know he couldn't be telling the | 
truth when he said the man had left his water- | 
| That was a reference to a recent rough, practical 


melon patch? Didn’t any of the boys?” 
“No,” said Pony, thoughtfully. 


“But when he pretended that he shouldn’t | 


know the right pateh, and wanted to turn back?” 

“We didn’t think anything. We thought he 
just wanted to get out of going. Ought they let 
him turn back? Maybe he meant to keep the 
ptch all to himself.” 

His mother was silent, and Pony asked, “Do 
you believe that a boy has a right to take anything 
olf a tree or a vine?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Well, that’s what_JI think, too.” 

“Why, Pony,” said his mother, “is there anybody 
Who thinks such a thing can be right?” 











“Well, the boys say it’s not stealing. Stealing 
is hooking a thing out of a wagon or a store; but 
if you can knock a thing off a tree, or get it 
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fellow in college and the poorest girl, the swellest 
fellow and the most countrified girl. Jerry let 
| his sportive imagination loose, and by the time 


through a fence, when it’s on the ground already, | he had reached his room in the dormitory he had | 


then it’s just like gathering nuts in the woods. 
That’s what the boys say. Do you think it is?” 


“T think it’s one of the worst kinds of stealing. | 


I hope my boy doesn’t do such things.” 

“Not very often,” answered Pony, thoughtfully. 
“Sometimes, when there’s a lot of fellows together, 
you don’t want them to laugh at you.” 

“O Pony dear!” said his mother, almost crying. 

“Well, anyway, mother,” Pony said, to cheer 
her up, “I didn’t take any of the watermelons 
to-day, for all Jim said Bunty had got done with 
them.” 

“I’m so glad to think you didn’t! And you 
must promise, won’t you, never to touch any fruit 
that doesn’t belong to you?” 

“But supposing an apple was to drop over the 
fence onto the sidewalk, what would 
you do then?” 

“T should throw it right back over 
the fence again,” said Pony’s mother. 

Pony promised his mother never te 
touch other people’s fruit, but he 
was glad she did not ask him to 
throw it back over the fence if it 
fell outside, for he knew the fellows 
would laugh. 

His father came back from going 
down-stairs with the doctor, and she 
told him all that Pony had told her, 
and it seemed to Pony that his father 
could hardly keep from laughing. 
But his mother did not even smile. 

“How could Jim Leonard tell them 
that a man would give up his water- 
melon patch, and how could they 
believe such a lie, poor, foolish 
boys?” 

“They wished to believe it,” said 
Pony’s father, “and so did Jim, I 
dare say.” 

“He might have got some of them 
killed, if Bunty Williams had fired 
his gun at them,” said Pony’s 
mother; and he could see that she 
was not half-satisfied with what his 
father said. 

“Perhaps it was a hoe, after all. 
You can’t shoot anybody with a hoe 
handle, and there is nothing to prove 
that it was a gun but Jim’s word.” 

“Yes, and here poor Pony has been 
so sick from it all, and Jim Leonard 
gets off without anything.” 

“You are always wanting the tower 
to fall on the wicked,” said Pony’s 
father, laughing. “When it came to 
the worst, Jim didn’t take the melons 
any more than Pony did. And he 
seems to have wanted to back out of 
the whole affair at one time.” 

“Oh! And do you think that ex- 
cuses him?” 

“No, I don’t. But I think he’s had 
a worse time, if that’s any comfort, 
than Pony has. He has suffered the 
fate of all liars. Sooner or later their 
lies outwit them and overmaster 
them, for whenever people believe a liar he is 
forced to act as if he had spoken the truth. 
That’s worse than having a tower fall on you, or 
pains in the stomach.” 

Pony’s mother was silent for a moment as if she 


could not answer, and then she said, “Well, all I | 


know is, I wish there was no such boy in this 
town as Jim Leonard.” 


+ 
> 


Persis Salter. 


ILBUR KNAPP and Jerry Tomlinson, 
Vv classmates at Westbury College, 
lounged in the college library 
and talked. 

“Say,” said Jerry, “some of 
the freshman girls are great, 
aren’t they?” 

Jerry Tomlinson was expected 
to be funny; that was his spec- 








felt pride in having the young fellow among its 


students, which was due to the fact that his rich | 


father had a fancy for educating his son where 
he himself had been educated. 


“Jay isn’t the name,” said Jerry. “You can see | 
That | 


Green’s Hollow sticking out all over them. 
Salter girl is from Needham’s Corners. 
know her, Knapp?” 

“T’ve met her,” said Wilbur. 

“She discounts the rest of the co-eds,’ said 
Jerry. 
cooks her own meals. 
a stove and a splint-bottomed chair and a frying- 
pan. She does her own washing—fastens her 
books to the wash-board and studies while she’s 
doing it,” said Jerry, giving his humor its way. 
“She brought a bushel of dried corn and a bag of 
dried apples, and that’s what she lives on. She 
uses tallow dips, because kerosene’s costly.” 

Wilbur said nothing, and Jerry went on: “How 
about the dance? The Wheelocks have invited 
me to go with them in their carriage. It will save 
my hew pumps.” 

“I thought you might be going horseback, 
Jerry—Peter Gleason’s horse,” Wilbur responded. 


Do you 


joke in which Jerry Tomlinson and two freshmen | 
had been concerned, and Jerry had been prime | 


actor. 

The boys parted laughing. They went in oppo- 
site directions. Wilbur Knapp glanced into the 
next alcove as he passed it, and saw a girl sitting 
there. She was not reading her volume. Her 
trembling lip was bitten between her teeth, and 


ialty in the select set of which | 
Wilbur Knapp was easily the chief. The college | 


“She doesn’t board; she hires a room and 
She drove over here with 


| you needn’t say anything! 


an idea. 


The coming mid-year dance was the great affair | 


of the winter. Jerry Tomlinson sat down, chuck- 


ling; chewed his pen a minute, wrote a formal | 


invitation to Persis Salter, and signed Wilbur 
Knapp’s name to it. 

“She can’t dance, it isn’t likely, and she’ll write 
him a note and refuse, and I'd like to see Knapp 
when he gets it!” Jerry ruminated. “He’s a 
snob, anyway, Knapp is. He thinks he owns the 
college and has a mortgage on the town. He 
wouldn’t be seen with one of those country girls, 
and he’ll be puzzled and angry!” He folded the 
note and hurried it into the mail-box. 

That day Persis Salter had not a minute to her- 

| self till late in the afternoon, and then she threw 


**THE SECOND THEY SAT OUT.”’ 


herself on her lounge and wiped from her face the 
hot tears. 








| “Iam a fool to care!” she sobbed. But she had | 


ahardcry. Then she rose, lighted her lamp and 
went to work with her books. 

The room was homelike and bright, and strewn 
with girlish trifies. 


| 


The teakettle on the stove | 


|took nothing away from the cheerful look of | 


college colors. 
Persis Salter, if she had not come to college on 
a basis of stern economy, could not have gome at 


question. She was filled with an eager ambition 
to get an education. She meant some time to be, 
by teaching, a substantial help to her family, who 
worked hard and lived scantily on their stony 
farm. 

She looked with wonder upon the young fellows, 
like Jerry Tomlinson, who came to college in a 
| heedless spirit, and spent their fathers’ money 
freely and did as little studying as possible. She 
was making the utmost of every advantage, and 
working steadfastly toward an end. 

Louise Babcock came running in with her Latin 
books for an hour’s study before supper. She 
| had picked up a letter for Persis in the hall below 
and she tossed it to her. Persis read it twice. 
Then she handed it to Louise Babcock, without 
any comment. 

Louise, reading it, clapped her hand over her 
mouth to stop a scream. “Knapp!” she cried. 
“Wilbur Knapp!” 

The two girls looked at each other, breathless. 
“TI don’t understand it,” Persis said, simply. “I 
hardly know him.” Two or three times he had 
| opened a class-room door for her; once he had 
| restored a book she had dropped, and talked a 
| few minutes. 
| “You've met him,” said Louise. 
| of astonishment subsided. 

Persis Salter, sincere and sweet, and self-relying 
j}and womanly, was not in companionship his 





And her flutter 


things, and the remainder of the housekeeping | 
outfit was behind a screen festooned with the | 


all; and her not coming at all was out of the | 
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note from Persis Salter. She thanked him for his 
kind invitation to the mid-year promenade, and 
accepted it with much pleasure. He had only a 
brief moment to give to his blank amazement, for 
he had to attend a recitation. Hurrying along, he 
pondered. “It’s a joke somebody's played on 
her,” he reflected; and his perplexity yielded to 
indignation. His wrath was not on his own 
account, but on Persis Salter’s. “It’s contempt- 
ible!” he said, hotly. 

What fellow had done it? His suspicions went 
instantly to Jerry Tomlinson, and when Jerry 
overtook him and slapped him on the shoulder, he 
pulled away from him. He had no proof, and he 
had to hold his tongue. He had something else 
to say, though 

“Did you know Miss Salter heard what you said 
about her yesterday?” he demanded. 

Jerry halted. “She didn’t!” he gasped. 

“She was in the next alcove; I saw her.” 

Wilbur went on to the class-room, 
Most of the sophomores were taking 
Professor Burrell’s new course in 
Italian literature with the fresh- 
men, and this was the recitation. 

Naturally, the object of his most 
fixed attention was Persis Salter, 
coming in with another girl. He 
noticed that she was taller than the 
other girl, and that she carried her- 
self well. He thought of what Jerry 
had said about her,—the wash-tub 
and the rest,—and he put to himself 
the question why grit was not as good 
a quality for a girl to have as for a 
man. He wanted to fling something 
heavy at Jerry. 

Professor Burrell did not dismiss 
the class when the recitation ended. 

“L have to speak to you,” he said, 
“about an occurrence of last Satur- 
day night—a piece of wanton mis- 
chief. Doctor Waterman’s horse 
was taken out of his stall and put 
into the barn of Peter Gleason, a 
peddler, and Gleason’s horse was 
left in Doctor Waterman’s stable.” 

Most of the class smiled. Doctor 
Waterman's horse was an animal of 
fine form and action, and of good 
blood, the peddler’s a poor old sway- 
backed rackabones. 

“Doctor Waterman has suffered 
annoyances before from the students, 
and he naturally lays this at their 
door. He has made a complaint to 
the faculty. We have had poor 
results on former occasions,” said 
the professor, sarcastically smiling, 
“from circulating papers of inquiry 
among the students to be signed yes 
or no, and the question will be put 
direct in all the class-rooms which I 
now put to you, Were any of you 
concerned in this affair, or haye you 


any knowledge of the perpetra- 
tors?” 
The affair and its perpetrators 


were an open secret among the boys. 
They commiserated the professor’s 
guileless simplicity. The two guilty 
freshmen, being callow, felt uneasy and nervous; 


| Jerry Tomlinson stretched out his legs and stuck 


his hands in his pockets and smiled. 

Professor Burrell scanned the immovable faces 
and repeated the question sharply. “If any of 
you had any part in it, or any knowledge of the 
person or persons who did this foolish act,” he 
said, “it is your duty to admit it.” 

Then a strange thing occurred. Persis Salter 
rose in her place. She was pale. Professor 
Burrell’s self-possession failed him. He stared 
at her. 

“Miss Salter!” he uttered. “We are not to 
suppose, Miss Salter, that you had any hand in 
the business?” 

Nobody smiled. The expression on Persis 
Salter’s face made every student sober; they 
strained their ears for her answer. “No,” she 
said, “but I was out late that night,—I was 
studying with one of the girls,—and going home 


| [saw somebody putting that old horse into Doctor 


She did not see why | 


|equal. She felt an unselfish gladness and a thrill | 


| of triumph at her sudden, unlooked-for distinction. 

“Of course you'll go!” she said. “You can 
dance, can’t you?” 

“Some,” said Persis. She was lost in uncon- 
querable wonder; but a dawning pleasure filled 
her. It was notall for herself, either; she thought 
how proud a thing this would be to write home to 
her mother. 

“We'll ‘coach’ you a little. I'll bring 
Ames over here—she’s a good dancer. 
want your white dress done up. 
feather fan and I’ll let you take it. 


Mary 
You'll 
I have a white 

Yes, I shall— 
Knapp!” 


she had the strained look of tears held back. She | Persis by the shoulders and shook her in fresh 


was Persis Salter. ‘ 


She caught | 


As Jerry Tomlinson walked away, his mischiey- | their studying. They sat on the lounge and gave | 
ous fancy was playing with thoughts of Persis | themselves up to conjecturing and discussing, in | tether, but he had not meant to go beyond. He 


and Wilbur. Persis Salter and Wilbur Knapp! 
The contrast struck him forcibly—the richest 





sheer girlish joy. 


Waterman’s stable. And I saw who it was.” 
Then she sat down. 

She had said simply what her scrupulous con- 
science had made her say. There was nobody in 
the room who did not divine it. There was 
breathless silence in the room. 

“I will see you privately, Miss Salter. Will you 
remain?” said the professor, and dismissed the 
class. 

Jerry Tomlinson marched out with his chin in 
the air. Nobody but Wilbur Knapp and the two 
frightened freshmen ventured to speak to him. 
Wilbur’s comment was brief. 

“She'll give you away, Jerry,” he 
serve you right!” 

“Guess that’s said Jerry, grimly. He 
snubbed the two freshmen. “What’s the matter 
with you?” he demanded with scorn. “It was I 
she saw; you two weren’t in sight. Let me alone. 
Scat!” 

He lingered until the class had dispersed; then 
he went and sat down on the outside steps and 
waited. He drummed with his feet, and whistled; 
but the whistle was hollow bravado. His heart 
was filled with dismay. 

That girl in there with the professor had a 
grudge against him. Even if it were one of the 
fellows, he could not have been sure of him; and 
this was a girl—a girl he had roughly ridiculed, 
and who had heard him. Now she had a fine 
chance to pay him back—a rare chance, and she 
would take it. Any girl would. She could tell 
why she did it, and nobody would blame her. 

He suddenly realized what it might mean. He 
had concerned himself in half a dozen pranks, 
some worse than this. He had done little serious 
work, and he was partially conditioned. It was 
not unlikely that the faculty might find its 


said, “and 


so,” 


excitement. She stayed an hour, but they forgot | patience exhausted, and send him home. 


He had been willing to go to the end of his 


thought of his father and mother,—he saw them 


The next afternoon Wilbur Knapp received a! as they would look if he should come home to 


Cait her thea 
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them expelled,—and a wave of sickening feeling 
swept over him. 

He sat there doggedly till Professor Burrell 
and Persis Salter came out and parted ; 
joined the professor. 

“Did Miss Salter tell you who the fellow was?” 
he asked ; and he braced himself for the answer. 

“She did not,” the professor replied. “She 
did not see fit to do so. She had satisfied her 
conscience, it appears, by declaring that she knew 
the guilty party, and she chose to stop at that 


then he | 
| sibility for Persis Salter’s invitation to the dance. 





critical and intersting point. She has shown 


a feminine delicacy of scruple mixed in with a | 
masculine faithfulness to college ethics. It is | 


a singular case. 


I think I shall refer it to| 


Professor Tuttle; he knows all about moral | 


philosophy,” said the professor, humorously. 

Jerry Tomlinson tried to speak. 
make the light remark which was in order. His 
ready tongue failed him. He was astonished to 
feel a lump in his throat—a swelling and a 
tingling. 

With a compelling impulse, he turned and 
faced the professor. He was scornful of himself 
and defiant of consequences. “I’m the fellow,” 


He tried to | 


| 


he said, bluntly, “and any other girl in her place | 


would have said so. 
to.” 

He. turned off abruptly at a corner, and made | 
for the dormitory. 
Knapp’s room, and sat 
down on the table. 


She had mighty good reason | - 3 


He broke in at Wilbur | for a shingle-mill which stood partly over the pool. | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


after that—and he meant to—he should owe it | studies; for in order to be the best pitcher, or 
mostly to Persis Salter. the best catcher, or even the best short-stop in 
One thing remained a locked secret in his | the school nine, he must devote the best of his 
breast. ‘That was the matter of his own respon- | energies to it. What goes into baseball cannot 
| go into four or five hard studies. But this double 
Louise Babcock exulted openly. In her heart | | effort is made by many boys; therefore, as the 
she dived boldly into the future, and out of all | season advances, not a few of them look lean, 
the possibilities that might be evolved from this | blue and nerve-worn. 
college episode, pounced with confidence upon | That was the case with Grant Bradbury. He 
that which best pleased her. It was Persis | was an ambitious youth. The high-school nine 
Salter, and she held that it was all natural | relied on him to pitch for them. He had kept 
enough, and she admired and rejoiced. up with his studies pretty well, too, but as 
Emma A. OprER. | Commencement drew on, the Bradbury family 
| physician began to notice Grant’s face a little 
curiously, and meeting him at home one day, 
| jocosely asked to listen to his heart-beat. 

Grant thought it odd, but he liked the doctor. 
As the doctor listened, he joked Grant a little 
about his collar-bones, but did not say anything 

{more about his heart. He said something to 
| Grant’s parents, however, which disturbed them, 
one of the first days of last May a /| and that night his mother desired her boy to give 
somewhat thin, pale boy of | up baseball. 
sixteen stood fishing in the| Grant told her that he really could not get off 
tail-pool at the foot of a/ the ninethat season. Later he thought of trying 
high, overshot water-wheel | to do so; but the boys raised such an outcry 
in Kent County, New/ when he spoke of it, that he finally went on 
Brunswick. ‘The water-| playing. His parents were easy people, who did 
wheel furnished the power | not like to seem peremptory ; the doctor had not 
spoken very positively. But just before the 
baseball season opened the 
next spring they sent Grant 
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That Queer Gold Brick. 
A Tale of Two Artful Swindlers. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 








“She didn’t give me 
away,” he said. 

“She didn’t?” said 
Wilbur. ~ 

“Not a word. I’ve told 
the professor myself, 
though, and if I’m ship- 
ped home, I’m shipped. It 
won’t be Persis Salter’s 
fault. She’s a great girl. 
Yes, sir, she’s great.’ 

Wilbur whittled a pen- 
cil. Jerry fidgeted; he 
looked the anguish he 
felt. “Say! If—if you 
hear anything from her— 
if you get a note or any- 
thing —” 

“T’ve got it,” said Wil- 
bur. 

“*I—see here, Knapp—”’ 

“Oh, I knew it was 
you!” 

“What are you going 
to do about it?” said 
Jerry. With a degree 
less of abasement he 
would not have asked it, 
but his pride was in sus- 
pension. 

“Do?” said Wilbur. 
“I’m going to take her. 
And if you want to know 
it, I’m glad of the chance.” 

Jerry Tomlinson had a 
problem before him. He 
thought upon it at inter- 
vals thereafter, and his 
conclusion was unsatis- 
factory. Persis Salter, 























off by steamer, with his bicycle, 
on this trip to New Bruns- 
wick. 

A servant in the family had 
suggested the place. Her 
father, Lorn McDougal, owned 
the little farm and shingle- 
mill already referred to. He 
was half farmer, half lumber- 
man, a jolly, illiterate, kind- 
hearted man, and his wife was 
much like him. They willingly 
received Grant into their house, 
after their daughter had written 
to them about him, and tried to 
make him contented. They 
seemed to think that two 
dollars a week was somewhat 
too much to take for his board. 

Their simple ways amused 
the boy, and they, on their 
part, regarded him as “city 








from Needham’s Corners, 
was not the kind of girl 
he had thought she was. 





‘““ WHAT A SbMPLETON YOU ARE. 


She was something different, something more. | 


And Wilbur Knapp was not, after all, a snob; 
he was a gentleman. He had found out what 
Wilbur Knapp and Persis Salter were; what 
was he himself? He knew several terms which 
he thought applied to him fitly, and he applied 
them all. 

At the mid-year dance he asked Persis Salter 
for her card, and took two numbers. They 
danced the first, and talked about the smoothness 
of the floor, the decorations, the mid-year exam- 
inations, the football team. The second they sat 
out, at Jerry’s request. Every college student 
present had a keenly interested eye on them. 
For everybody had the facts now; everybody 
knew that Persis Salter had refused to inform 
against Jerry Tomlinson. 

“T’ve got something to say to you, Miss Salter,”’ 
said Jerry. “A good deal.” 

“Don’t!” said Persis. She looked well in her 
erisp white dress. She was thrilled with half- 
incredulous pride that such a part in the great 
merrymaking should be hers, and she had alla 
girl’s delight in it, besides; and she brightened 
and bloomed. 

But Jerry had his say. He got through it 
somehow, without flinching. He spoke of his 
talk to Wilbur Knapp in the library. He did 
not make a set apology; he felt that the case 
was beyond that. Persis knew what he felt, 
and from the sweet seriousness of her face he 
drew his first desperate shred of comfort. 

“T owned up to the horse business, you know,” 
he ended, ‘‘and the faculty sent me word to come 
and see them. If they’d found it out through 
you, Miss Salter, I think they’d have expelled 
me. I owe it to you that they didn’t—that’s the 
amount of it. 


Peter Gleason and promising to keep straight | 
the rest of the year. And I’m going to. 
may not believe it, but I am.” 


He could not have expressed it, and he did not | Saturday, unless he is a prodigy in nerve and | 





Seeing I owned up, they let me | near Boston, wes baseball. 
off with apologizing to Doctor Waterman and | | much baseball. 


You | bicycle and play baseball every day, with matched | | flopping, out on the gravel bar below. 


BP) 


Under the mill lay great piles of fresh gi og 
sawdust; at its lower end was a heap of apy 
edgings nearly as large as the mill itself, 
and on the roadside were long tiers of 
shingle bunches and great heaps of 
sixteen-inch “‘bolts’’ still to be sawn. 

Inside was a man sawing shingles, and 
as the thin boy fished, he could hear, 
every third second, the quick, monotonous 
e-r-r-rp of the saw as it traversed a bolt 
and the high-pitched flim-m-m of the 
saw-plate as the shingle dropped away 
and the carrier swung back. The boy, 
however, was giving his attention to fishing. 

A big trout, a three-pounder surely, was in the | 
pool. Twice it had risen to the hackle the boy 
threw out to the edge of the foaming water, and 





‘* THE BRICK EMBARRASSED HIM A LITTLE.’’ 

green."’ In fact, they had much sport at his 
expense. One night they set him to lead a calf 
by a rope. It was hungry and wished to reach 





| there were sudden tantalizing glimpses of its | its mother; and the upshot was that the calf led 
| broad sides and a gleam of red speckle; but the 


Grant, who took steps ten feet long while trying 
trout wouldn’t bite; he didn’t quite like the looks | to keep pace with it. 
of the hackle. | Soon after that Mrs. McDougal asked Grant 

By and by the man in the mill shut down, and | to plant twelve hills of sunflower seeds for her. 
the boy heard voices inside before he went away. | She did not tell him how deep to plant the seeds, 
The pool had cleared, now that the wheel had | but asked him to use his judgment as to that. 
stopped and the gate was shut. He wanted | Grant reasoned that as sunflowers had tall stalks 
angleworms for bait, so he took off his fly and | with heavy heads, they ought to be securely 
went hastily to dig in the old chipyard of a farm- | | Planted, and instead ef covering the seeds with 
house not far away. The trout was lying deep | an inch of soil, he put them down a foot and a 
under the overhang of the wheel, and he meant | half. That same day he planted some early 
to drop a fat worm down there. | potatoes a foot deep. 

Meantime the talkers talked in the mill, and | MeDougal, his wife and their neighbors had 
they were still talking when the boy came back | much merriment over these performances, but 
with his worms. Grant’s turn to laugh was coming. 

The boy’s name was Grant Bradbury. The | That trout bit at last. Grant baited with a 
real reason why he was fishing that morning | long angleworm, went softly along the dam, 
away down in New Brunswick, instead of being | and dropped his hook just where the high floats 
| at his desk in the high school of a suburban town | of the now quiescent water-wheel hid him. He 
It was a case of too | could not now see the trout; but he felt a 

| sudden, savage tug, and after a tussle—for his 
No boy can keep well up in his studies, ride a | pole was a light one—he swung the big fish, 
The boy 





games against rival nines coming off nearly every | shouted in exultation. 
As soon as he could get the trout off his hook 


try, but he felt that if he amounted to anything | endurance. Generally the boy has to neglect his | and “string” it on an alder switch, he ran across 





| to talk with Lorn. 
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the dam and dashed into the shingle-mill, shout- 
ing, “I’ve got him! I’ve got him!” for McDougal 
had expressed some doubt that mor’ ning whethe; 
Grant would be able to capture the wily old 
fish. 

He found the lumberman inattentive to him. 
for the reason that he was engrossed in talk 
with two men, one of whom, Grant remem. 
bered, had been there the day before. They did 
not look like New Brunswickers; Grant even 
thought they might be “sharps,” although they 
were dressed in plain, old clothes, and drove a 
plain, old horse and buggy, then hitched near 
the house. 

Grant paid little attention to them, and he 
shrank from intruding on what seemed talk 
about some matter of Mr. McDougal’s business. 
Since no one showed an interest in his trout, he 
went back to the pool, and followed the brook 
down for a mile or two, catching a handsome 
string of fish. It was but a few minutes past 
twelve o’clock, the dinner hour at the MeDougals’, 
when Grant returned; but he found that the 
family had already dined. Mrs. McDougal said, 
“Mr. McDougal and those two men have gone 
to Trimm’s Mills.” 

The good woman seemed somewhat excited 
and elated. Each cheek had a red spot. She 
poured out coffee for Grant in a bowl instead of 
a cup, and did not notice her mistake until the 
boy joked her about it; then she upset the milk- 
pitcher. She sat at table without speaking to 
Grant for a few minutes, then jumped up sud- 
denly and went into her little parlor. When she 
came back she fidgeted about, and at length 
exclaimed, “I expect we’ve sold our farm!” 

“Is that so?” said Grant. 

“Yes, I expect it’s gone.” The two spots 
glowed redder on her cheeks. “Lorn, he adver- 
tised it in the paper about a month ago,” she 
ran on. “We thought in the winter that we 
would like to sell out and move to St. John, but 
we didn’t really think that anybody’d want to 
buy it. Nobody round here’s been able to sell 
any land for three years. 

“You see,” she continued, for she must talk 
freely to some one, “‘you see, we own our farm 
and mill all clear, and we’ve saved eight hundred 
dollars. Lorn let the money in two notes to 
Donald Rose and Sam Kose at Richebucto. 
They are fine, honest men, you know.” 

Grant did not “know,” but he said, 
for he was not greatly interested. 

“Oh yes, indeed, they will pay us any day; 
the notes are writ on demand. And last winter 
Lorn and I thought if we could sell our farm, 
we would take what we’d got and go down to 
St. John to live. Most of Lorn’s folks are there, 
and some of mine.” 

Grant said “Yes” again, and helped himself to 
fried lamb and potatoes. 

“But, lawsy, we didn’t really look for a buyer, 
when yesterday a nice-looking young fellow from 
the states came along. ‘I saw in the paper that 
your farm was for sale,’ says he, ‘and I’m wishful 
to buy one. My partner and I’ve been cowboys 
out West,’ says he. ‘But we thought that we 
would come East, buy a place, and get married. 
We'd been saving our wages for eight years, 
and we’ve got our money in good hard gold,’ 
says he. 

“Then he asked Lorn to show him round the 
farm. So Lorn showed him round, and took 
him into the house,—I was thankful I had just 
got it cleaned,—and showed him round indoors. 
The fellow liked first-rate. And then he asked 
Lorn what the price was. Lorn thought he’d 
put it high enough, so as to have a chance to 
dicker a little. So he said thirty-five hundred 
dollars, and throw in the shingles and bolts. 
The states fellow said he thought that was a 
little high. He asked us what we were going to 
do if we sold, and we told him about the notes 
and going to St. John. At last the fellow said 
he’d talk it over with his partner, and call 
again.” 

“And they both came to-day ?”” Grant asked. 

“Yes, they came about ten o’clock, hitched 
their horse, and went down to the shingle-mill 
They talked a while, and 
then Lorn he shut down, and they came up to 
the house. I’d just begun to get dinner. They 
finally offered thirty-two hundred for the farm, 
and said they wouldn’t give another cent. 

“And then they showed us their money. 
Lawsy, it wasn’t in notes nor in sovereigns, but 
in two square pieces, like bricks. They each 
had one. They called ’em ingods.” 

“Ingots, I guess,”’ said Grant. 

“Mebby. They said ’twas run in molds when 
*twas taken from the gold-mines out West. They 
run the gold in molds out there, it seems. Each 
one of those square ingods weighed twenty-live 
pounds; Lorn got the steelyards and we saw 
them weighed. Awful heavy! Pure, solid gold! 
Anybody could see that, just to look at ’em and 
heft ’em.” 

“What did they say the ingots were worth?” 
Grant asked, beginning to get interested. 

“We looked in an old almanac, over in the 
back part, to see what gold was worth an ounce. 
It said twenty dollars. Then Lorn, he took 
slate and pencil and figured up. *”I'was just four 
thousand dollars, and that’s what they said, too. 
They said that they had just four thousand 
dollars apiece in those ingods.”’ 

“And you’ve got one of those ingots for your 
farm!” Grant exclaimed, with sudden suspicion. 

“The gold ingods was their money! What’s 
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better than gold, I should like to know?” cried 
Mrs. MeDougal. “Lorn he gave them the two 
notes and the farm for one of the ingods. They’ve 
gone to Trimm’s Mills to git the writings done 
and the deed drawn. 

“And I!” eried the woman with a hysterical 
laugh, “I’ve got that gold ingod in the parlor, on 
my centre table!” 

“Let me see it!’’ Grant almost shouted, jump- 
ing from his chair. 

“Well—I don’t know,” said the woman, 
regarding the boy somewhat doubtfully. She 
reflected suddenly that Grant was a boy whom 
they did not know very much about. The 
thought crossed her mind that she perhaps ought 
not to have tuld him of the gold. 

But Grant in turn had become excited. ‘“‘You’d 
better let me look at that!’”’ he cried. “You and 
your husband have been fooied by ‘swindlers, I 
think!” Grant had seen accounts of the gold- 
brick swindle in the newspapers time and again. 
The trick has long since become too well known 
to be practised successfully in thickly settled 
communities ; but this was a remote and primitive 
settlement. 

“Mrs. MeDougal, let me see that!’ insisted 
Grant, growing more and more excited. ‘‘You’d 
better let me take it and ride after them. You’ve 
been swindled, I tell you!’ 

But Mrs. McDougal rose, closed the parlor 
door tightly, and pushed her work-table in front 
of it. She distrusted the boy. 

“Oh bother!” he cried, exasperated. 
a simpleton you are!” 

Mrs. McDougal watched him sharply without 
speaking. 

“Well, lose your old notes!” the boy cried in 
great anger and disgust. 

Mrs. McDougal sat down ‘before her parlor 
door and began to knit. “You had better go 
fishing again,”’ she said, severely. “My husband 
told me to look after that gold, and I shall not let 
it go out of the house.” 

“‘Gold!’” shouted Grant. ‘“That’s nothing 
but lead.” He flung out of doors in a tamuit of 
indignation. “I'll ride after them anyhow!” he 
thought, and got out his bicycle; “‘but what good 
will that do, unless I take the brick along with 
me to confront them with?” he thought next 
moment. 

Baffled, he stood his wheel against the side of 
the house, just around the corner from the front 
door, seized his pole, and went to fish again in 
the pool down at the shingle mill; but he could 
not endure anything so quiet as fishing now, and 
after a few casts ran around the mill and up to 
the house by the path, through the alders. When 
he reached the porch door he caught a glimpse of 
Mrs. McDougal away down by the dam, near 
the shingle mill; she seemed to be peeping over 
the brow of the dam, as if to reassure herself 
that her suspected boy boarder was actually 
fishing. Not seeing him, she, too, went around 
the mill out of sight. 

“Now’s my chance!” cried the boy. “I 
oughtn’t to do it, I suppose, but I will, and 
explain afterward.” 

He dashed into the parlor, and found the brick 
under the woollen cover of the round centre- 
table, with the family Bible over it. Grant seized 
the heavy piece, and wrapped it in the table 
cover, of which he knotted the corners so as to 
sling the ingot over his shoulders. In another 
minute he was out at the front door, mounting 
his wheel. 
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into the saddle and rode off along the road toward 
Trimm’s Mills. 

Mrs. MeDougal, catching sight of him as he 
rode away, ran back to her house and entered her 
parlor. ‘The gold brick was gone! She rushed 
forth to look after Grant; but he was already 
out of sight along the highway, where it wound 
through woodland. 

Terribly wrought up, Mrs. McDougal sped to 
the farm of their nearest neighbors, the McLeans. 
Farmer MeLean, who was planting potatoes in 
a newly-cleared field, near the roadside, suddenly 
heard distressed cries and saw a wild-eyed woman 
running down the road toward him. She was 
bareheaded, her hair was loose, and as she ran, 
she swung a blue drilling apron in her hand as a 
signal of alarm. 

“Oh, oh, he’s got it and ridden off on his 
wheel!” panted the woman, well-nigh breathless 
from running and excitement. ‘He’s stolen it 
and gone off!’ 

“Stolen what, Jane McDougal!” exclaimed 
MeLean, 

“All the gold! The gold ingod we got for our 
farm!” cried Mrs. McDougal, still frantically 
Swinging her apron. ‘“He’s ridden off with it, I 
tell you!” 

“Who? Who’s ridden off?” 

“That awful Yankee boy! That terrible bov 
from the states we touk to board! To think 
that it’s come to this!”—and Mrs. McDougal, 
now nearly weeping, sat heavily down on a log 
beside the road, but still waved the apron to and 
fro, limply. 

McLean, who had heard nothing till then of 
the gold brick or the farm trade, did not compre- 
hend until his wife, with eight children at her 
heels, came to assist his understanding. As soon 
as he knew the case he harnessed his farm-horse, 
took Mrs. McDougal into the wagon, and drove 
off in pursuit of Grant, at what they deemed 
high speed in that neighborhood. 

Grant, meantime, was three miles on the road, 











The brick embarrassed him a little, | 
but he soon got it balanced on his back, lunged | 
| up the slope to the other roof. 








and going two miles to the wagon’s one. So we 
may leave the wagon out of the question for the 
present, and follow the boy and the brick. 
C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 
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Narrow Escapes of Firemen. 
II.—How the Fire-Chief Was Saved. 
O* the afternoon of March 10, 1893, a fire 


broke out in Boston which ravaged a/| 


large section of business blocks east of 
Washington Street, and caused a money loss of 
nearly four million dollars. Several lives were 
lost, and a number of persons were seriously 
injured. 

Toward the dusk of this day, when the flames 
had begun to redden the murky sky, District 
Chief John F. Egan went up to the roof of one 
of the largest buildings into which the fire had 
crept, to open the valve of the huge water-tank 
that stood there. He hoped to flood the lower 
floors, and thus save the main structure. An 
employé of the house went with him. 

Scarcely had the two men walked out on the 
roof when a portion of it behind them fell in 
with a fearful crash, sending a shower of sparks 
high into the air. Then arose a vast column of 
smoke, pierced by eager tongues of flame. Egan 
saw in an instant that the stairway up which 
they had come had fallen into the lower fire. 

“There’s no hope in that direction,” Egan 
shouted to his companion ; “follow me!” 

He walked to the very eaves of the burning 
building, and called to the crowd below for help. 
The people were quick to see the predicament of 
the two men, and tried frantically to attract 
the attention of the firemen to the pair; but the 
roaring of the engines, the crackling of the 
flames, and the general tumult made their efforts 
useless. 

The flames were now rapidly approaching the 
men, and the heat was becoming unbearable. 
In his desperation Egan leaned out over the edge 


of the roof, and hurled his hat down into a group - 


of his men. Even this signal failed. 

“Shall we jump?” faltered Egan’s young com- 
panion. 

“Not yet,” said the district chief ; “there’s still 
one more hope. We’ll go over to the edge above 
the other street’’—the building was on a corner— 
“and see if we can’t attract their attention on 
that side. Some one must see us.” 

“God grant they may,” said the other, as they 
started toward the other edge. 

Having reached it, Egan saw a large telephone 
cable running directly over his head to a building 
on the opposite side of the street. They might 
climb across by the cable! It was a desperate 
chance, and none but a fireman or a sailor would 
have dreamed of taking it, but to Egan it meant 
a fair hope of escape for at least one of them. 

He turned to his companion saying, “Climb 
out and save yourself!” but stopped short, for 
the young man had disappeared. It seemed 
certain that he had fallen or plunged into the fire 
that was now so close at hand. 

With a fervent prayer for help Egan set about 
helping himself. He grasped the cable and swung 
out over the edge of the roof. Hand over hand 
he went, dangling nearly a hundred feet above 
the pavement below, until he reached a point 
midway between the two buildings. There he 
stuck—he was not strong enough to pull himself 


But if his muscles were weak, his head was 
strong. He twisted his legs and arms around 
the cable so as to hold on for some time, for help 
must surely come, he thought. 

The gaze of the vast crowds in the street was 
now directed wholly to the black figure clinging 
to the swaying wire above. Frequently men 
turned away in horror, shuddering, fearing the 
man must drop, but now the firemen saw the 
peril of the chief. Plans for his rescue were 
immediately made. The tallest ladder was raised 
in the middle of the street; it failed by fifteen 
feet to reach Egan. Then an attempt was made 
to shoot the life-line over the cable, but there was 
no cartridge in the gun, and nobody could tell 
where one was to be found. 

When Egan had hung to the cable twenty 
minutes, he seemed to be weakening. He was 
hanging more limply than at first. The time 
was near, all saw, when he must let go, and drop 
into the net that would be spread for him below ; 
but even the net could at best but break his fall 
from such a height; he might be killed even if 
stopped by it, or at least maimed dreadfully. 

But now hope came to the groaning people. 
They saw a man working away at the cable on 
the top of the building which Egan had attempted 
tw reach. “He’s cutting it with an axe,” said 
some one. The crowd quivered with a new fear. 
Could the man know what he was doing? Would 
not Egan be dashed headlong into the street? 

In another moment the me-ning of the cutting 
was understood. A rope had been made fast to 
the end of the cable, which was slowly lowered. 
Egan slipped backward into the bight that was 
made as man and wire descended. A roar of 
exultation burst forth, but then the rope gave 
out. Egan had been lowered only twenty feet. 

But now a lineman tore a section of loose wire 
from the roof and attached it to the rope. The 
lowering process proceeded. Inch by inch the 
exhausted Egan, who now comprehended the 
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plan of the rescuers whom-he could not see, was 
brought nearer to the earth. A dozen firemen 
seized the life-net and stood under the descend- 
ing figure. 

Down came the chief until he was within 
twenty-five feet of the net, when once more the 
line gave out, this time beyond remedy; but the 
distance was not great, and the danger was over. 

“Drop, drop, old man,’ shouted a fireman friend 
of the chief, “we are all here to save you;” and 
drop Egan did, landing safely in the elastic 
meshes of the net. But the terrible strain upon 
nerves and sinews had been so great that he 
collapsed completely, and did not recover until 
he had been treated for several days in a hospital. 

The young man whom Egan had supposed to 
have perished, escaped by a feat as desperate but 
mud: less spectacular. He had seen a skylight 
on his way to the cable with Egan, and though 
the flames were roaring beneath the glass, he 
had leaped through to the floor below. There he 
groped about, blinded by the smoke and scorched 
by the fire, until he found a stairway down which 
he stumbled to the street, ‘more dead than alive.” 


WILDER D. QuINt. 








The Wire Fence at San Juan. 
N every war some of the bravest of the brave, 
| who do deeds worthy of praise, are never 
known by name. This is true in an especial 
way of the late war. In the calm days of the 
truce that followed the hard fighting at Caney, 
and on the San Juan ridge of the first of July, I 
heard many company commanders tell stories of 


‘*HE LIFTED HIS MACHETE HIGH ABOVE HIS 


the intrepidity of the “wire-cutters’’—soldiers 
who are equipped with instruments adapted to 
cut the barbed-wire fences which abound in 
Cuba. 

Many companies and regiments were inex- 
tricably mixed up in the advance through the 
death-swept woods on the San Juan River, and 
it often happened that when a company com- 
mander called for a wire-cutter to come forward, 
he did not know who the soldier was that 
answered him, and there was neither time nor 
opportunity to find out. 

This wire-cutter worked almost always at the 
imminent risk of his life. The barbed-wire fence 
was well calculated to delay the advance of 
a powerful force. Sometimes the fence was a 
fortification; sometimes it was merely the acci- 
dental boundary of an old field or an estate. In 
either case, the wires were looped loosely from 
the posts so that, as a rule, no axe nor machete 
could separate them by a blow at the post. They 
were in a drooping tangle which no two hands 
could separate to enable a man’s body to pass 
through, and the wires were invariably so high 
that no one could vault over them. 

These defences always compelled a_ halt. 
Commonly, nothing served to open the way 
except the heavy shearlike implements known 
as wire-cutters, with which a wise prevision had 
furnished every regiment of the American regular 
army. The man who carried these wire-cutters 
had a more important office than the color- 
sergeant, for the colors are seldom carried into 
battle. If he were disabled and left his wire- 
cutters behind him, his company might be 
detained for a long time at the cost of many lives. 

A terrible instance of the effectiveness of this 
defence occurred in the open field at the base of 
the San Juan hill, before Santiago. Here a 
barbed fence forced whole regiments fo halt in 
the face of a withering fire of Spanish musketry. 

In the fire-swept zone of the Mauser or Krag- 
Jorgensen rifle, it is no cowardice for soldiers to 
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to run forward in a crouching position. Indeed, 
the men are commanded to do so, and often 
rebuked by their commanders when they stand 
too erect. Nearly all the men who marched 
through the belt of woods and the open meadow 
that lay in front of the Spanish position on the 
San Juan ridge, had lain on the ground and 
adva.iced by a series of these crouching rushes, 
until they were very much mixed up. 

Battalions and companies became intermingled, 
for it is impossible to keep prostrate or crouching 
regiments in even lines, and reénforcements were 
pushing up speedily from the rear. It was not 
from demoralization that the troops were mixed 
up, but from the very rapidity of their advance, 
and because the regiments were kept too close 
together to enabie them ts move in extended 
order without becoming intermingled. 

When the foremost officers came out frum the 
San Juan woods upon the broad meadow which 
lies at the foot of the winding ridge where the 
Spanish were entrenched, they found themselves 
in a hotter fire than ever of bullets and bursting 
| shells. . The order was to charge the hill. 

The meadow grass was tall and thick, and here 
and there were little clumps of thorny bushes ; 
but these were nothing to a high barbed-wire 
fenee, which stretched right across the flat. 

When the disordered soldiers reached this 
fence they had to pause. Then they dropped 
like pins bowled over by a ball. The Spaniards 
had the range of the entanglement perfectly. 
Our men were under a trebly severe fire. It 
was enough to put brave soldiers to rout, but not 
one single American company was routed. 

“Forward the wire-cutters! Right here with 
the wire-cutters!"’ shouted the company com- 
manders. So many officers had 
already fallen that captains were 
commanding battalions, and lieu- 
tenants — often second-lieuten- 
ants, and sometimes boys hastily 
graduated from West Point in 
May last— were commanding 
companies. Detached squads of 
men were there, pressing for- 
ward without an officer to lead 
them. 

Then the soldiers with the 
wire-cutters had an opportunity. 
Under the terrible fire, with their 
comrades lying or crouching 
behind them, they stepped for- 
ward, and with steady hands 
and strong wrists cut the loose 
strands of wire one by one, 
snatched them to one side, and 
made a breach in the fence. 

So many instances of this cool 
bravery on the part of men were 
told to me after the fight that 
they blend themselves in my 
mind in one scene. Captain 
Charles Byrne of the Sixth, 
however, told me a story which 
differed from the rest. 

When he came to the wire 
fence with his company, which 
was one of the very first to get 
across the meadow, he found no 
breach—and the man with the 
wire-cutters had disappeared; 
but Providence seemed to have 
provided a means of getting 
through. 

In the woods the company had been joined by 
a big Cuban with a machete and gun. The 
Cuban was rushing bravely on, firing and leading 
the way. Few Americans could tell from which 
direction the Spanish fire came. Bullets and 
shells seemed to come from all directions. 
General officers were doubtful which way to 
turn. This Cuban knew better than any 
American in what direction the Spanish position 
lay. It was by his help that Captain Byrne’s 
company was among the first to clear tha woods, 
and so advance toward the Spanish blockhouse, 

But the barbed-wire fence barred the way. 
Could the Cuban cut it with his machete? It 
seemed impossible to sever loose wire which 
would sag beneath a blow. 

But this Cuban had cut barbed wire before. 
Coolly picking out the straightest post that was 
near, he stood beside it, lifted his machete high 
above his head, and struck downward with all 
his might close against the post. One wire was 
severed, then the next, in the same cool way. 
The Cuban did not allow himself to hurry nor 
to get excited. If one of his blows had failed 
for want of a steady hand and a sudden, swift 
stroke, he might have been unable to open a 
breach; but no blow failed. He drew the 
severed wires away and opened a length. 

Then Captain Byrne ordered his company 
through the breach in column of twos, and put 
them at double-quick, and led them clambering 
to the very top of the hill. All the way the big 
Cuban went with him. The captain noticed him 
at the very summit; then he saw him no more. 

Neither the captain nor any one else in his 
company nor in the whole American army ever 
knew who this brave Cuban was, nor how he 
came to be fighting among American troops, nor 
where he went when the charge was over; but 
all who saw him knew that he had performed a 
service of great value, all for the love of his 
country, and without the hope or prospect of 
reward, distinction or commendation. 
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lie down, or, when an advance is to be made, 


J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
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Current Topics. 


The broad-minded woman who under- 
stands the science of cookery was the ideal 
generally approved at the recent gathering of 
collegiate alumne in Philadelphia, an ideal in 
nowise limited to collegiate alumne. 





A late appointment in Philadelphia is 
that of “Custodian of the Loft,” to look after 
some old papers that are not needed more than 
three times a year. In the street-cleaning depart- 
ment of New York three bosses to oversee five 
men has not been an infrequent occurrence, 
The padded pay-roll of polities needs no further 
illustration. 


The growth of fraternity among the 
nations of the world is strikingly shown in the 
fact that the Japanese imperial court officially 
went into mourning over the death of the Empress 
of Austria. When that empress was born, Japan 
knew no more of Austria than it did of the 
planet Mars, and cared as little. To-day the two 
nations are united by formal treaties of friendship, 
and by the ties of common human sympathy. 

The present generation is the first that 
has known the telephone and the bicycle. There 
are to-day more than a million telephones in use 
in this country. How many cycles there are no 
one knows. Both inventions save steps, time, 
labor and money. It is not easy to estimate 
what is the extent of the influence of such 
devices in bringing about social changes. We 
know that the influence is enormous, and that 
the world becomes year by year an easier place 
in which to live. 


Yet another instance of climbing from 
the foot of the ladder! Webster Wagner, the 
palace-car magnate, won in early manhood the 
position of station-agent at Palatine, a small place 
on the New York Central, where he sold oysters 
by the plate to the passengers. Hard work and 
a quick eye for business tell the story of his 
gradual rise. It’s an old story—as old as the 
Hebrew Book of Proverbs. ‘“Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business? He shall stand before 
kings; he shall not stand before mean men.” 

It will be some years, perhaps, before the 
merits and defects of the city “sky-scrapers”’ will 
all be known. Thus far they have withstood 
severe tests extremely well. Not long ago a 
gale that swept over Chicago stopped many of 
the clocks in the upper stories of such buildings, 
but did not injure the buildings. They are ugly. 
They cut off light from the streets, and are 
otherwise objectionable. Nevertheless, thus far 
they have shown all needed strength. What 
earthquakes and the corroding teeth of the 
atmosphere—the quick and the slow forces of 
nature—will do to them is yet to be made 
manifest. 


At the age of one hundred and eleven years 
the “oldest man in Vienna” is described as hale 
and hearty, and able to enjoy a joke and other 
good things of life. He was six years old when 
Louis XVI. of France was beheaded, eighteen 
when Trafalgar was fought, and fifty when 
Queen Victoria began the longest reign in British 
history. And this is his plilosophy of life: 

“IT never worried and [I never grieved. I 
worked until 1 was tired, and then slept in 
unbroken rest until it was time to work again. 
It is those who sit brooding over their misfor- 
tunes who grow old before their time, and a 
whole night’s sorrowing has never put a copper 
into any man’s pocket or made a misfortune 
lighter to bear.”’ Concerning his personal habits, 
he says, “I got drunk twice in my life—once 
through my own fault and once through the fault 
of others ; and I was so dreadfully ill afterward 
that it was not difficult to keep sober with that 
remembrance on my mind.”” There are profound 
truths in his philosophy which, if adopted, would 
physically benefit every human life. 

Wordsworth’s apostrophe to duty, 
“Stern daughter of the Voice of God!” is made 
clear by a remark of Admiral Sampson, quoted 
by Mr. I. N. Hollis, in his essay, “The Navy in 
the War with Spain,” published in the November 
Atlantic. 

“In a conversation last fall,” writes Mr. Hollis, 
“I suggested a method of increasing the pay of 
officers as an inducement for continued good 
service and study, and the admiral said, ‘No, 
that won’t do. The word inducement is bad. 
You will get the best work out of officers from a 
high sense of duty, and not otherwise.’ ” 

No increase of pay nor prospect of prize-money 
would have been an “inducement” to Somers 
and his crew, ninety-four years ago, to sacrifice 
themselves in an effort to destroy the Tripolitan 
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fleet. The deed of Hobson and his men, and | ally of France. The German emperor befriended 


that of Cadet Powell, in waiting close under the 
Spanish batteries in a steam launch to carry 
back the Merrimac’s crew, were not induced 
by hope of pecuniary reward or even by the 
desire of promotion. ‘Terrors were overawed by 
“a high sense of duty.” ‘They were her bond- 
men. 
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AMBITION. 


In ways to greatness, think on this, 
That slippery all ambition is. 
Herrick. 
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The Elections. 


HE elections this year have been attended 
with far less popular excitement than were 
those of 1896, when one issue not only 

dominated but well-nigh excluded all other issues 
of the campaign. In many of the states the 
Democrats studiously avoided the silver question, 
and insisted that matters of state concern were 
alone at stake. Where this was not done the 
party leaders appealed for support in national 
measures declared in past platforms, or upon 
questions that are likely to assume political 
prominence in the future. 

The result of the elections is not decisive. 
Republicanism once more disappears almost 
entirely from the South. The Democrats and 
Populists combined made great gains in the 
East, but suffered reverses in the West. The 
Republicans have carried so many of the state 
legislatures that the national Senate, which is at 
present equally divided between them and their 
allied opponents, will have a Republican majority 
of nearly twenty over the combined opposition 
after the Fourth of March. 

The national House of Representatives will 
also be Republican by a narrow majority. A 
House of Representatives adverse to the Presi- 
dent has usually, although not always, been 
chosen in the middle of the administration then 


in power. Not since General Grant’s first term 


have the President and both houses of Congress 
been in political accord during the last half of 
the term of the executive department of the 
government. 

The one picturesque feature of the canvass 
was the candidacy of Theodore Roosevelt for 
Governor of New York. He was elected in 
spite of enormous gains by the Democrats over 
their vote of 1896. 

It is not possible to state in positive terms the 
significance of the elections. They do not 
betoken a change of sentiment on free silver. 
The tariff was not mentioned in the canvass. 
Parties were so divided on the subject of 
“imperialism’’ that the elections are not a popular 
verdict upon it. The conduct of the recent war 
has’ been neither vindicated nor condemned, 
“Boss rule” has not been rebuked. 

Moreover, there has not been a foundation laid 
for the national contest which is to take place 
in 1900. No one knows or can guess what 
will then be the issues that will divide parties, 
nor even how many parties there will be. In 
manceuvring for position the Republicans have 
a slight advantage; but two years is a long time 
in politics. 
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European Diplomacy. 


GRIEVANCE is a source of disturbance 
among nations as among men. France 
has been menacing the peace of Europe 

for a generation becausé she has had two griev- 
ances. 

One of these was the loss of the provinces, 
Alsace and Lorraine, in the war with Germany 
in 1870-71. A great army has been maintained 
at high cost with a view to the reconquest of 
those provinces whenever war with Germany 
should be convenient or necessary. 

The other grievance was the loss of French 
influence and power in Egypt. The control of 
the Suez Canal, which was constructed by French 
engineers with the savings of the French peasants, 
has passed into English hands. Egypt is now 
virtually under English dominion, which has 
slowly but surely been extended over the Nile 
valley. France, meantime, has become the 
second naval power in order to challenge English 
supremacy. 

France, with her two. causes of resentment, 
found an ally in Russia. Whatever may have 
been the basis of the recent agreement, the two 
governments have been working together in 
diplomacy. Russia has been behind the French 
demand that the English should retire from 
Egypt. France has supported Russian projects 
in Constantinople, China’ and elsewhere. The 
allies, with their armies and fleets, were armed 
with terrible resources for disturbing the peace 
of Europe. 

The unknown factor of the problem was the 
extent to which Russia would exert herself in 
helping France to inflict injury upon Germany 
and England in return for losses in Alsace- 
Lorraine ana Egypt. 

While Bismarck was in power he protected 
Germany against France by entering into a 
defensive alliance with Austria-Hungary and 
Italy, and making a secret agreement with 
Russia. After his downfall this secret treaty 
was allowed to lapse, and Russia became the 





the sultan in Constantinople, and interfered with 
Russian projects. He took the tsar’s place as 
the sultan’s protector, and provided Russia with 
a grievance against Germany. 

As the result of this counterplay of injuries 
and resentments, England and Germany have 
been drawn together. They have settled the 
future frontiers of their African empires, and 
are now in a position to support each other 
whenever their interests are menaced in Egypt, 
Asia Minor or China. 

This new combination offsets the Franco- 
Russian alliance, and like the tsar’s disarmament 
policy, makes for peace. Queen Victoria is 
known to have favored it as the strongest safe- 
guard against war. 
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FINAL RECOMPENSE. 


It is our trust 
That there is yet another world to mend 
All error and mischance. 

Browning. 
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A Friend’s Warning. 


T is many years since a speech by a European 
statesman has been awaited with so much 
interest as was displayed in anticipation of 

Lord Salisbury’s utterances at the lord mayor’s 
dinner on November 9th. The premier was 
expected to announce the withdrawal of France 
from Fashoda, and to explain why Great Britain 
nevertheless continued to prepare for war. 

He made the announcement, but not the 
explanation. His words were so vague that all 
Europe has been guessing at his meaning. The 
guesses are almost as numerous as the men who 
make them. 

The speech alludes to political developments 


in this country as a result of the late war with- 


Spain. In it Lord Salisbury speaks of “unhappy 
omens,” and then remarks, “‘It is the first year in 
which the mighty force of the American republic 
has been introduced among nations whose domin- 
jons are expanding and whose instruments toa 
certain extent are war.” He gives this country 
sympathy in the difficulties through which it has 
passed, but regards its entry into Asiatic and 
possibly European diplomacy as “a grave and 
serious event,” which may not tend to peace, 
but will probably conduce to the material 
interests of the British empire. 

The last remark has the flavor of cold-blooded 
sympathy; but it is the business of a statesman 
to keep his personal sentiments under strict 
control. We may be sure that the present 
outburst of friendliness by the people of England 
springs from warm hearts rather than from the 
cool calculations of self-interest. That is proved 
by the comments of the London Times and other 
English papers. It is also proved negatively by 
the unpleasant words of French and German 
editors who do not love this country. 

Whatever other lesson may be drawn from the 
speech, it virtually declares that the mutual 
sympathy of England and America means that 
sort of mutual help “whose instruments are 
war.” This meaning is not only apparent, but 
is emphasized by the diplomatic subtleness of its 


expression. . 


Thus the people of the United States 
admonished by a far-seeing statesman what their 
entry into Asiatic politics is likely to involve. 
The Companion has deplored the adoption by 
this country of the policy of colonization in the 
East. Lord Salisbury is not a false prophet 
when he points out—not in a critical but in a 
friendly spirit—what serious responsibilities will 
be assumed with the new possessions. 
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The End of Yellow Fever. 


OR years the dream of sanitarians in this 
country has been to secure control of 
Havana and the other coast towns of Cuba, 

in order to destroy in them the lurking-places of 
yellow fever and so to free our own shores from 
a constant menace. That this can be done is 
shown by the history of Kingston in Jamaica, 
which was once a pest-hole, and of New Orleans, 
which intelligent sanitation has freed from the 
domination of the disease. 

The recent deplorable and tragic death of 
Colonel Waring from yellow fever, contracted 
while making an official sanitary survey of 
Fravana, has revealed the intention of our gov- 
ernment to seize promptly its opportunity to 
remove from our Southern cities this ever-recur- 
ring danger. It is fortunate that Colonel 
Waring’s report was nearly completed before he 
was seized with fatal illness, although it is a 
poor compensation for the loss which his untimely 
death inflicts. 

Although scientists have yet many things to 
learn in respect of the natural history of yellow 
fever, we know now that it is preéminently a 
filth disease, the germ of which thrives only in 
dank and noisome corners and in a soil saturated 
with moisture and animal excretions., The 
problem of stamping out this plague is therefore 
one purely of sanitation. 

We cannot yet reach the germ by any direct 
means, but we can destroy it indirectly by 
depriving it of the conditions essential to its 
existence. This we must do in the case of 
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Havana by cleaning the streets, draining the 
soil and preventing further pollution by a proper 
system of sewers, flushing the now stagnant 
harbor with currents of pure water, and openin:: 
up all the dark places to air and sunlight. 

If this can be accomplished before Cuba js 
turned over to her native government, the saving 
to our country of life and of treasure will in a 
large degree compensate for the losses of the war. 


~~ 
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Doctor Hamlin’s Laundry. 


NE winter day, soon after the terrible Battle 

of Inkermann, it came to the knowledge of 

Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, the famous missionary, 

that two hundred and fifty wounded Englishmen 

were lying, without blankets, on board the Hima- 
laya at a Constantinople wharf. 

Investigation showed that the poor fellows had 
had no clothing washed for five months, and that 
their blankets and flannels were in such a 
disgusting condition as to be intolerable to human 
flesh. The doctor’s strong description might 
have been borrowed from the sufferers them- 
selves. 

“If any one thing were wanting to make war 
utterly accursed, it would be Crimean vermin. 
Their bite . . . killed more soldiers than Russian 
bullets.” 

Distressed at the sight of the wounded men 
shivering with cold, he remonstrated with the 
ship’s surgeon, but got only curses for his inter- 
ference. He applied to the clothing sergeant, 
who told him that he had the blankets and 
wearing apparel of a thousand soldiers piled in 
an old warehouse near the dock, and that he was 
going to burn them. 

Doctor Hamlin hired a deserted house, with 
tubs, abundance of water and a drying yard, and 
engaged twenty women ‘to wash the infected 
stuff. The women were poor and anxious to 
earn their wages, but they “struck,” after an 
hour or two of struggle with the horrible clothing. 
Then the people discovered what was going on, 
and mobbed the house. 

The doctor was sent for in haste, and finding 
the clothing dumped into the yard, where it was 
offensive to the neighborhood, he had it forked 
up and conveyed into an old empty building 
across the street. 

What to do next was a puzzle, but an inspiration 
came to him. He sent for a cart-load of empty 
beer-barrels. Then he contrived a rude pounder 
for each barrel, and putting in the foul clothing 
himself with tongs, covered it with soft soap. 
By that time men enough were willing to help him 
work them over in the powerful suds, and the 
women were coaxed back to help. 

A sufficient number of pieces to supply the 
wounded men in the ship were thoroughly cleansed 
and dried as soon as possible, and when tlie 
sufferers received them, they could hardly find 
sufficiently strong words to express their grati- 
tude. In the morning, for an hour or two, Doctor 
Hamlin had been the most unpopular man in 
Constantinople. At night he was a hero. 

The work went on. There were more sick 
Englishmen and more neglected clothes, and the 
doctor had found a way to minister to the unfor- 
tunate Englishmen and to cleanse their clothing. 
A friend once introduced him as “a man with 
sixteen trades, and good in every one.” During 
the Crimean War he gave promiscuous help 
wherever he saw a need. He could manage a 
college, and he could run a laundry—a scavenger 
laundry, in fact; but it was humanity, and he put 
his heart into it. He paid the poor washerwomen 
forty dollars a month each, and sometimes they 
turned out three thousand articles a day. 

When the war was over, the British government 
sent him three thousand dollars, with their com- 
pliments. He took the money and buiit a church 
with it. “I built it entirely out of beer-barrels,” 
was his way of telling the story. But most 
reforming achievements—when good steps into 
evil’s vacant place—invite a picturesque phrase 
that men easily remember. 
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A Hideous Monster. 


NE would scarcely expect a “devil-fish” to 
be a pleasing animal; and indeed, of the 
several widely different species of fish 

which bear the name, all are more or less repul- 
sive; but the one encountered in his boyhood by 
Mr. Frank T. Bullen, which he has described ina 
recent article, was particularly unpleasant, and 
represented a little known variety, found only in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

“When I was a youngster,” he writes, “I was 
homeward bound from Sant’ Ana with a cargo 
of mahogany, and when off Cape Campeche was 
one calm afternoon leaning over the taffrail, 
looking down into the blue profound, on the watch 
for fish. 

“A gloomy shade came over the bright water, 
and up rose a fearsome monster some eighteen 
feet across, and in general outline more like 4 
skate or ray than anything else, all except the 
head. There, what appeared to be two curling 
horns about three feet apart rose one on each 
side of the most horrible pair of eyes imaginable. 
A shark’s eyes, as he turns sideways under your 
vessel’s counter and looks up to see if any oue is 
coming, are ghastly, green and cruel; but this 
thing’s eyes were all that, and much more. 

“T felt that the Book of Revelation was incom- 
plete without him, and his gaze haunts me yet. 
Although quite sick and giddy at the sight of 
such a bogy, I could not move until the awful 
thing, suddenly waving what seemed like mighty 
wings, soared up out of the water soundlessly to 
a height of about six feet, falling again with 4 
thunderous splash that might have been heard 
for miles. 

“IT must have fainted from fright, for the next 
thing of which I was conscious was awakening 
under the rough doctoring of my shipmates- 
Since then I have never seen one leap upward in 
the daytime. At night, when there is no wind, 
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their proper element is not easy to understand. 


It does not seem possible to believe such awe-| Dear, dear! What shall we do to mend it? I} 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the sonorous splash is constantly to be heard, | him on his knee and rebuked him in these unmeas-| For the teeth use “rown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
although why they make that batlike leap out of ured terms: 


“Oh, my dear pet! See what we have done! 


inspiring horrors capable of playful gambolling.” | can’t think, can you?” 


That is a kind of monster sufficiently hideous 
to form a fitting companion to that most frightful 
of all monsters,—and one also often called a devil- 
fish,—the gigantic octopus, well known and 
remembered by readers of Victor Hugo’s ‘“Toilers 
of the Sea.” 
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THEIR THEORY UPSET. 


After the destruction of Admiral Cervera’s 
fleet, Captain Taylor of the /ndiana and Captain 
Evans of the /owa, who are brothers-in-law, 
compared notes. Both had Spanish captive officers 
on board their boats, whom they were treating as 
guests. The conversation took place in the cap- 
tain’s cabin of the Indiana. 

Captain Evans said that what seemed very 
remarkable to him was the fact that during the 
first ten minutes of the battle, while he was on 
the bridge giving orders, he heard small shot and 
shell whistling about his head, and occasionally 
would see a huge body of steel go sailing over- 
head. 

“Then,” he went on, “the excitement of the 
chase became intense, and I was oblivious to 
the fact that any shots were being fired at our 
ship. It was as if there were no enemy atall. I 
had no feeling of danger to the ship or the men.” 


| 
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“It is strange,” said Captain Taylor, “but I had | 


exactly the same experience. After the first 
eight or ten minutes of the battle, I was not 
cognizant of the fact that any missiles of death 
were flying about us. The whistling of the shots 
I heard no more. I suppose, Bob, that that is the 
way it should be in battle, and that a kind Provi- 
dence has made it so.” 

“T suppose so,” answered Captain Evans. 

Just then a Spanish junior lieutenant, who 
knew English, spoke up. 

“I think I can explain the matter,” he said. 
“We did not fire any shots after the first eight or 
ten minutes. You drove our men from the guns!” 

Captain Evans and Captain Taylor looked at 
each other, and instantly abandoned their theory 
of providential insensibility to shot and shell in 
battle. 
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TEA-TABLE MANNERS. 


Tea-drinking has become very fashionable 
among us of late years, almost as much so as it 
was in England a century ago; but the prevailing 
customs at the table are different. The “teacup 
times of hood and hoop” had their own etiquette, 
of a sort not likely to be revived. What should 
we think now of a fashionable lady who cooled 
her tea with her breath? Yet Young says of a 
certain bewildering Lady Betty: 

Her two red lips affected zephyrs blow, 

To cool the Bohea and inflame the bean; 
While one white finger and a thumb conspire 
To lift the cup, and make the world admire. 

Again, a passage in contemporary literature 
shows that it was a lack of good manners to take 
much cream or sugar in one’s tea. Says a lady 
of quality to her daughter, “I must further advise 
you, Harriet, not to heap such mountains of sugar 
into your tea, nor to pour such a deluge of cream 
in. People will certainly take you for the daugh- 
ter of a dairymaid.” 

Certain other customs may be remembered in 
this country among us who had grandmothers 
trained in the ceremonies of a later day. One of 
them consisted in putting the spoon in the cup to 


show that no more tea_was desired; another was | th 
that of turning over the cup in the saucer for the | vy 


same purpose. 


Etiquette also demanded that the tea should be | 





| 


tasted from the spoon, and that the hostess should | 


then inquire, “Is your tea agreeable?” 


tion savors of a more sedate and gentle day than 
this. 
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PRACTICAL WIVES. 


The wives of men of sentiment often possess a 
vein of strong common sense and a matter-of-fact 
nature which may at times serve to bring their 
poetical husbands down from their flights of 
fancy rather rudely. 

Jean Paul represents Siebenkis as reading one 
of his beautiful fancies to his wife, who listened 
with eyes cast down, apparently absorbed in his 
words. As he finished and waited for her appre- 
ciation to express itself, she said, quickly: 

“Don’t put on those stockings to-morrow, dear. 
I must mend that hole in the left one.” 

One day, when Sir Walter and Lady Scott were 
roaming about their estate, they saw some playful 
lambs in a meadow. 

“Ah,” said Sir Walter, “’tis no wonder that 
poets from the earliest ages have made the lamb 
the emblem of peace and innocence!” 

“They are indeed delightful animals,” said Lady 
Scott, “particularly with mint sauce!” 
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SEVERE REBUKE. 


Constable, the famous painter, once gave a 
remarkable instance of the sweetness of his 
temper, which scarcely anything could ruffle. 
The story is told by Julian Charles Young, whose 
uncle had witnessed its incident. 

He called on Constable one day, and was 
received by him in his front room. After half an 
hour’s chat, the artist proposed to repair to the 
back room to show him a large picture on which 
he was engaged. 

On walking up to his easel, he found that one of 
his little boys, in his absence, had dashed the 
handle of the hearth-broom through the canvas, 
and made so large a rent in it as to render its 
restoration impossible. He called the child up 
to him, and asked him gently if he had done it. 
When the boy admitted his act, Constable took 


Certain | 
scrupulous old ladies ask that now, and the ques- | 











A Beautiful Souvenir 





original paintings. 

In the Centre is a genre picture, ‘‘An Ameri- 
can Girl.” At each side is an emblematic 
panel—figure-pieces, entitled respectively, 
“Early Daisies” and “‘Among the Wheat.” 
Reproduced as they are in twelve colors, 
these pictures preserve the softest tones, 
as well as the most brilliant shades, of the 
costly originals. They measure twenty- 
five inches in length by eleven in height. 

Its Unique Form was designed especially to 
favor the many persons who, after the year 
is over, will wish to preserve this Calendar 
as a work of art. Simply reverse the floral 
covers, and the three pictures, unmarred 
by any printing, will appear in perfect shape 
for framing—thus to become a permanent 
ornament for the home. 

This Beautiful Calendar is published exclu- 
sively by THE COMPANION, and cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. 

It will be given to all New Subscribers 
for 1899. 

It will also be given to all Old Subscribers 
who renew and pay their subscriptions for 
1899. Perry Mason & Company. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in December, with $1.75, a year’s 
subscription price, we will send The Companion 
from the date the name is received until Jan- 
uary 1, 1899, and for a full year from that date. 





CHECKMATING THE DEVIL. 


The moral of the following story, found in the 
American Chess Maguzine, is not that it takes a 
professional to beat a professional, but that even 
in the amateur’s lexicon there should be no such 
word as fail. - 


Some years ago, on the occasion of a visit paid 
by Paul Morphy to Richmond, Virginia, the cele- 
brated chess-player was the guest of the Rev. Mr. 
H. of that ag On his arrival at the clergyman’s 
house, Mr. Morphy was at once attracted by a 

ainting over the mantel, which was a copy of a 

amous picture representing a game of chess 
between a young’man and the 
being the young man’s soul. 

The art 


evil, the stake | 





st had most graphically depicted the | 


point in the game where it was apparently the 


young man’s next move, and he seemed just to 
realize the fact that he had lost the 
agony of despair being shown in every line of his 
features and attitude, while his adversary from 


with fiendish delight. 

The position of the game eupeered quite hope- 
less for the young man, and Mr. H. said he had 
often studied it with his chess friends, and all 
agreed the young man’s game was certainly lost. 

Mr. Morphy walked up to the picture and 
— it carefully; then, turning to his host, he 
said: 

“I can win the game for the young man.” 

Mr. H. was, of course, astonished, and said, “Is 
it possible?” 

r. Morphy replied, “Please get out the men 
and board, and let us look it over.” 

The position was set up, and in a few rapid 
moves he d trated a complete win for the 
young man, and the devil was checkmated. 





LORD KELVIN’S REPRIMAND. 


The eminent English scientist, Lord Kelvin, 
who for many years has held the chair of natural 
philosophy at Glasgow University, is the subject 
of an amusing story illustrative of the singular 
force of habit. 


As a professor of science, Lord Kelvin can use 
long words in such formidable array as para- 
lyze the average layman, but the Glasgow student 
is made of sterner stuff. | 

During a course of lectures on magnetism, he 
once defined an ideal magnet as “an infinitely 
long, infinitely thin, uniform and uniformly and 
longitudinally magnetized bar,” and the misguided 
students vociferously cheered, which caused the 
venerable professor to say: 

“Silence!” 

This definition was made and cheered, with the 
usual reprimand, frequently during the lectures. 
Once, near the conclusion, however, the students 
did notcheer, but Lord Kelvin promptly rapped 
out “Silence!” as before. 





STEP TOO FAR. 


“How did you like my last drama?” asked a 
writer of a newspaper critic. 


“Too realistic, I thought,” was the reply. 

“Too realistic! What do you mean?” de- 
manded the author. 

“Well,” said the critic, “it struck me that even 
the words spoken by the burglar in the second 
scene were stolen!” 


“EVERY year,” said the professor, “a sheet of 
water fourteen feet thick is raised to the clouds 
from the sea.” “What time of the year does it 
bappen, professor?” asked a freshman. “I should 
think it would be a sight worth going to see.” 


yame, the | 


posite side of the table gloated over him | 





ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious tmhatter on the teeth. { Adv. 
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For Christmas Gifts. 


The publishers of “ Life” will send 
on receipt of ten cents a catalogue of 
119 Artists’ Proors oF ORIGINAL 
Drawincs (reduced in size) by C. D. 
Gibson, Wenzell and other famous 
artists, together with a Sample Copy 
of “‘ Life’ and an attractive offer for 
new subscribers to this bright weekly. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
1@ WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK. 
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PANTASOTE. 


A Wonderful 

Material! 
Waterproof, Grease- 
, Stainpreof and 


f. 

exactly like Leather, 
costs half as m 
and wears better. 









Tested for six years by leading railway and steamship 
companies, yacht and carriage-builders and furniture- 
makers with most gratifying results, and adopted 
by the United States Government for all ambulance 
upholstering. 

sote does not rot, crack or peel, is not affected 
by heat, cold or dampness, has no odor and is not in- 
flammable. Made in standard colors in plain leather 
grains or embossed designs. 
nough for dining-chair seat or footstool 
sent for 25 cents in stamps. 

Sample Free, 6 x li inches for 2-cent stamp and your 

upholsterer’s name. 





Caution! There are worthless and dangerous imita- 
tions. Genuine goods have“ Pantasote’’stampedon edge. | 


PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway (Dept. A) N. Y. City. | 










Suits and 


Cloaks 
$h 


[HE costumes and cloaks 
which we make are ex- 
clusive in style and distinctly 
different from the ready-made 
garments, When wearing one 
of our styles you do not run 
the risk of meeting other 
ladies wearing garments 
which look exactly like 
yours, There are hun- 
dreds of firms selling 
ready-made suits and 
cloaks such as you see 
everywhere, but we are 
the only house making 
fashionable goods to 
order at moderate prices. 
Our catalogue illustrates an 
exclusive line of ladies’ cos 
tumes and cloaks selected from 
the newest Paris models, and the 
fabrics from which we make our 
garments comprise only the very latest novelties. 

We have just added to our catalogue a Supplement of 
New Styles in Suits and Cloaks for Winter wear, just 
received from our Paris house. These styles ave the very 
latest that have been produced, and are shown by no other 


jirm. Our catalogue tlustrates: 


Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, fault- 
ess in cut and finish, $5.00 up. 
Handsome Jackets lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5.00 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $3.00 up. Fur Collarettes, $5.00 up. 
New Skirts cut according to the latest French 

models, $4.00 up. 
Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Etc. 


We pay express charges everywhere. Write 
to-day for Catalogue and Samples; we will 
send them to you FREE by return mail. 


Golf Capes, 


Be sure to say whether you wish the samples for Cloaks or 
Sor Suits, and we will then be able to send youa 
Juli line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


CAR 


And Chain 
By Selling 25 Pounds 


Baker’s Teas, Etc., 


(This Watch is solid Sil- 
ver and fully warranted; 
Gents’Wate asamne price) 
or sell 50 lbs, for a Walth- 
am or Elgin Gold Watch 
and Chain_ (Ladies’ or 
Gents’); 7 Ibs. for Koys’ 








Nickel Watch and Chain; 

10 lbs. for Crescent Camera; 
50 Ibs. for a Baker Folding 
Camera; 75 to 150 Ibs. for Bi- 
eycles. EXPRESS FREE. Write 
for Catalogue and particulars. 








W. G. Baker (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 
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roughen and crack. 


winter. 


: BROWN:—I had just the same experience until I read one of 
the Ivory Soap advertisements about too much alkali in some 
soaps, which draws the natural oil from the skin and leaves it dry 
and liable to crack, sol sent out and got a cake of Ivory Soap, 
and found it all the advertisement promised ; my hands are soft 
and smooth the year round. 


A WORD OF WARNING. —There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just as 
good as the ‘Ivory’;” they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable 
| qualities of the genuine. Ask for‘ Ivory " Soap and insist upon getting it. 








WHITE :— Just as soon as cold weather sets in, my hands 
I buy the best and most expensive soap my 
druggist has, but the result is just the same; sore hands every 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatt. 
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“burg, the Irish Brigade awaited the order to 
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When chestnut-trees are 


a peaten bare, 
And hickory leaves turn yellow, 
When drooping papaws fill the air 
With perfume rich and mellow, 
We boys steal off in early night, 
While whimpering screech-owls shiver, 
And ay the pine-knots’ flickering light 
Go gigging, down the river. 


Our blazing prow in crystal swims; 
Je hear «a wind-blown tinkle 
Of hidden rills, and through the limbs 
Stars peep, and home lights twinkle 
On distant hills; and there below, 
/here restless reeds are swaying, 
A silent circle widens slow, 
The muskrat’s door betraying. 


Alert I lean along the bow, 
With slender gig held ready, 

While Ben now poles the boat, and now 
Stands still, and holds her steady. 
he fallen leaves in squadrons pass, 
Each leaf its shadow throwing, 

And which are shadows, which ure bass, 
Is often past our knowing. 


The townsman, rigged with rod and reel, 
When summer suns are burning, 
With angler’s art here fills his creel, 
Our rustic methods spurning. 
But each to each his own delights— 
No keener sport we're wishing 
Than here to try in pleasant nights 
Our ancient Indian fishing. 


And oft again, in wintry dreams, 
Our boyish fancies straying, 
Glide backward down the darkling streams, 
Where Memory’s torch is playing ; 
Again the steel is aimed true, 
And down young nerves a-quiver 
Tingles afresh the thrill they knew 
When gigging on the river. 
WILLIAM HERVEY Woops. 
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Truth From Indian Lips. 


N a curious, lately published little book, 
written by one or two Omaha Indians, the 
following incident is 
told by Inshta-The- 
umba, the educated 
Christian daughter of 
? the chief, lron Eye. 

“We were out on the buffalo-hunt. It was 
evening. ‘The tents had been pitched for the 
night and the camp-fire made. I was a little bit 
of a thing, playing near my father. A little 
Indian boy came up and gave mea bird he had 
found. I was very much pleased, and tried to 
feed it and make it drink. After I had amused 
myself with it for some time, father said: 

“**My daughter, bring your bird to me.’ 

“He held it in his hand for a moment, gently 
stroking its feathers, and then said, ‘Daughter, 
I will tell you what you might do with it. Take 
it carefully in your hand out there where there 
are no tents, where the high grass is, and put it 
softly down on the ground and say, “‘God, I give 
you back your little bird. Have pity on me, as 
I have pity on your bird.”’’ 

“T said, ‘Does it belong to God?” | 

“He said, ‘Yes, and He will be pleased if you | 
do not hurt it, but give it back to Him to take | 
care of.’ 

“T was very much impressed, and carried the 
bird into the high grass, saying my little prayer | 
as it flew away.” 

Iron Eye, the chief who taught this lesson to 
his child, could neither read nor write English. 
His daughter calls attention to the fact that it is 
the same lesson which Coleridge teaches in his 
wonderful poem of the “Ancient Mariner :” 









He prayeth best, who loveth best ' 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 


In the Uffizi Gallery, in Florence, there is a 
famous picture by Raphael which has the same 
meaning. St. John, a sturdy boy, has caught a 
bird and run with it to the infant Saviour, who 
puts His hand over it with a look of tenderness, 
as if He said: 

“This, too, is My creature to protect and 
bless.” 

To pure and childlike hearts, no matter what 
their race or creed, God teaches the lesson of 
love to all His children in whatever condition 
of life they may be found. 


— 





A Chaplain’s Influence. | 


“We count our chaplain as good as a hundred | 
men in a fight,” said a rough, brave officer, in 
the Civil War. That officer was Pract Ho 
indifferent to the chaplain’s ministrations, but as | 
a military man he valued the chaplain’s influence 
over the men when they were under fire. 

Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull quotes that officer’s 
remark in his “War Memories of an Army | 
Chaplain,” to make clear the fact that there | 
were times when the presence of a chaplain with 
his regiment, under fire, was inspiriting to both 
officers and men. He relates also this incident: 

“Toward the close of the first day of Gettys- 


advance. The Roman Catholic chaplain of the 
Eighty-eighth New York, Father Corby, proposed 
to give absolution to all the men before going 
into the fight.- He stood on a large rock in front 
of the brigade. The brigade was standing at 
‘order arms.’ As he closed his address, explain- 
ing what he was about to do, and reminding 
them of their duty as soldiers, every man, Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic, fell on his knees. 
“Major-General Hancock removed his hat. 
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Father Corby, stretching forth his right hand, 
pronounced the words of the absolution. 

“The act was in harmony with the surround- 
ings. The’ men fought the better for their 
chaplain’s inspiring words. For some of the 
soldiers it was their last religious service. They 
knelt there, and in half an hour their uniforms 
were their grave-clothes. Their hearts were 
moved to contrition by the appeal of the good 
chaplain and by the scream of Whitworth’s 
shells.” 


———————<~or———_—_—- 


‘* Missing.”’ 

The soldiers who were classed as “missing,” 
after the fighting before Santiago, were those who 
could not be accounted for. It was a simple 
classification; but no one word ever included so 
various a lot of men, or covered tragedies and 
comedies so utterly diverse. The “missing” were 
in some cases the most arrant of cowards, and in 
others the very bravest of the brave. 

A soldier of the Seventeenth Infantry was shot 
in the region of the heart during the night attack 
of the second of July. The shot did not kill him 
outright, nor for the moment paralyze his physical 
powers, but it crazed him utterly. His comrades 
saw him strike his breast with his hands, heard 
him ery out, “I am shot!” and saw him drop his 
gun and run staggering down the hill toward the 
camp of the regiment. 

Reaching the camp, he did not stop, but ran 
into the bushes which thickly skirted it. Soon 
men were sent out to find and bring him in, but 
he was never found. No one doubts that he kept 
on running, in his delirium, until finally he fell in 
some obscure corner of the jungle where no search 
could discover him. The report in his case was 


| “wounded and missing.” 


Soldiers who were wounded in the advance 
movements at Caney and at Sau Juan ridge often 
fell to the ground and were unable to get forward 
or back, although their wounds were of such a 
character that, with proper treatment, the men 
might bave survived. As they fell their comrades 
pressed forward, and were ordered, after the 
position they were seeking was gained, to new 
positions. 

If they remembered the spot where their com- 
rades had fallen, they had no coqectuney to get 
back to them. The surgeons and hospital stew- 
ards were expected to look out for wounded men, 
but sometimes the men were hidden in bushes or 
in om | breast-high grass so that they were never 
found. . 

There were pitiful cases in which wounded men 
dragged themselves into the hospital or other 
camps two or three = after they were shot. 
Undoubtedly many others never succeeded in 
reaching succor, and died alone in the woods or 
the tall grass. 

The reader must not suppose that efforts were 
not made to find them. Search-parties were sent 
out after every fight to bring in the dead and 
wounded, and these searchers took great pains 
not to overlook any one; but the nature of the 
country and the wide field covered by the opera- 
tions prevented the discovery of every disabled 


man. 

It happened that in the Santiago campaign the 
army ¢ rr often took into account the miss- 
ing as well as the dead and wounded, and searched 
the fields, often alone, to find these forgotten men. 
Sometimes they were successful, and rescued the 
men from a terrible death. They were fired upea 
by Spanish sharpshooters from the trees while 
thus engaged, and at least one chaplain—Mr. 
Galloupe, of Newark, New Jersey—went home 
bog a bullet-wound in his arm from a Spanish 
rifle. 
A certain proportion of the missing men were 
skulkers. Among the bravest people, in the most 
intrepid armies, there are cowards. The San 
Juan woods, where troops were badly broken up, 
offered excellent facilities for “dodging.” A man 
could easily, in certain situations of the fight, be 
merely missing when he had really run away. 

But if he ran gt A he found the problem of 
subsistence a very difficult one. There was noth- 
ing to eat in the whole country—except mangoes 
and cocoanuts—save in the American camps. 

So it happened that most of the few soldiers 
who skulked found their way back to their own 
regiments, and had a strange tale of adventures 
to tell. Generally there was no proof upon which 
to order them to punishment; but this punishment 
they had to bear—the suspicion of cowardice 
attaching to them as long as they remained in the 
service. 

I-know of several cases in which men who 
skulked and showed cowardice in the first fighting 
returned and redeemed their reputation after- 
ward. Sometimes it takes a man some time to 
= out that he is really as brave as any one 
else. 

The early trepidation occurred only when the 
troops were fighting under cover of woods. In 
the open, surrounded by their comrades, no men 
skulked. Shame, if not courage and the sense of 
duty, kept them in their places. J.E.C. 
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Mary Todd’s Hoop-Skirt. 


In an article upon Mary Todd Lincoln, wife of 
President Lincoln, printed in McClure’s Magazine, 
an interesting account is given of Mrs. Lincoln in 
her girlhood. She is described as a bright, warm- 
hearted girl, far beyond most girls of her age in 
education. An old schoolmate narrates one of 
the young girl’s efforts to make a fashionable 
appearance. 

Mary and I each had a white dress, but Ma 
was not satisfied; the dresses were too long an 


narrow. She liked pretty things, and wanted to 
be in the fashion. oops were worn at this time 


| by women; not the steel ones,—those came in 


later,—but home-made affairs, with small reeds, 
basted on the inside of the skirt, such as milliners 
— in eng poaness. 

roperly worn, their effect was quite pretty. 
Mary admired them above all things, aud was 
frantic for one, but it would have been an unheard- 
of — to ask for it. After much worry and 
thought, she at last said: 

“Lizzie, I am going over to Mrs. Hestetter’s 
and ask her for some of her weeping willows. We 
can make hoop-skirts, and wear them to Sunday 
school to-morrow.” 

I agreed to it, and she put on her sunbonnet, 
and with a basket, started on her errand. It was 
a long time before she returned, but she was 
abundantly supplied with the material, and depos- 
ited her basket with its precious burden in a 
closet in our room. 

After tea we began our preparations. We 
seated ourselves upon the floor and lost no time, 
but worked diligently. We were startled to find 
how late it was when my aunt, Mrs. Todd, on her 
way to her room, tapped on our door, telling us it 
was time to be in our beds. 

We did put out the light, and waited until we 
thought everybody was asleep; then we relighted 
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our candle and worked until late in the night, 
when we pang up the finished garments with a 
thrill of delight. 

Our sleep was too short to be satisfying, but we 
managed to get to breakfast in time. As soon as 
it was over, we rushed to our room. Mary was 
always quick in her movements, but now she 
made uncommon haste, and was dressed and out 
upon the street as I reached the front hall door. 

One moment and we should have been safe; 
but as fate would have it, aunt ons a ye we 
of me. One glance was enough to show her what 
we had been striving for. She reached the door 
in a second, and called Mary back. 

There we stood, a burlesque on vanity, as gro- 

00’ 


fell in on the sides, and with our narrow white 
dresses stretched over them to their utmost 
extent. We had basted the willows in just as 
they came off the tree, one end being very large 
and the other very small. 

Aunt looked us over from head to foot, and said. 
‘What frights you are! Take those things oft 
and go to Sunday school.” 

It was well our display was confined to our own 
premises. If we had gone to the McCord church, 
as we were so anxious to do, the congregation 


would have been convulsed with laughter, and 
aunt too deeply mortified to lift up her head 
—————__~ oe — 
Sea-Gulls. 


Slow circling high o’erhead, forecasting bale, 

Gray tempest-signals blown about the coast, 
‘urposeless, chainless, tossed of every gule, 

Like one whose soul some wandering grief hath crossed 

To vague unrestfulness and spaceless woe— 

So through the air’s thick vistas do Seer f°: 

What time the storm-kings scour the plains on high, 

And cloud-drift darkens all the lone, vast sky. 

The sun smiles: they descend, their wings find rest, 

And peace rules in each calmed, soft, brooding breast. 

WILLIAM HI1GGs. 
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For a Cat. 


The American sailor is always ready to risk his 
own life to save that of a human being, but would 
hardly be expected to risk it for an animal. It 
seems, however, that he may do so. A corre- 
spondent of the New York Commercial Advertiser 
on the battle-ship Jowa relates an incident which 
proves this. 


The Jowa, like most men-of-war, had a cat, 

ae named Tom. At Guantanamo, one 
ay in July, the collier Evelyn came alongside the 

Jowa to give her coal. Tom watched the collier, 
and resolved to make an inspection of her. He 
leaped from rail to rail, and proceeded to roam 
over the steamer. 

The inspection being completed, and the Zvelyn 
found inferior in every respect to the Jowa, the 
cat started to go home; but for some unexplained 
reason he did not correctly calculate the distance 
between the two ships, and fell into the water. 

There he was, with no ladder to climb up on 
and no possibility of clinging to the wet and 
bulging steel sides of the man-of-war. He swam 
as near as he could to the side of the ship, and 
looked up and mewed piteously. The sight was 

much for one of the sailors, who instantly 
threw off a part of his clothing, and plunged into 
the water to rescue the cat! 

Once in the water, Jack found this a more 
difficult undertaking than he had expected. The 
frightened cat was hard to catch. e managed, 
however, to seize Tom before he sank for the last 
time, and grasping him by the back of the neck 
so that he could not scratch his benefactor, 
brought him on board. 

Both Tom and the sailor were all right again as 
soon as they were dried. Tom proceeded to forget 
all about it, and Jack wondered if medals were 
given for saving the lives of cats. 

This same cat, Tom, of the Jowa, was the hero 
of another incident. In the destruction of Admiral 
Cervera’s fleet, the men on the Jowa saw a fine 
tortoise-shell cat on the forecastle of the Spanish 
ship Cristobal Colon, watching the Yankees’ fire 
Says | and sedately. The /owa kept firing at 
the Colon, and some of the shots went very close 
to the cat, but he never budged from his seat on 
the forecastle. His intrepidity was a cause of 

eat admiration on the part of the men of the 

owad,. 

When the battle was over, it fell to the lot of 
the /ndiana to board the wreck of the Colon. A 
day or two afterward, the /owa fe received a 
visit from some officers of the /ndiana, and one 
of them had a tortoise-shell cat under his arm. 
This the /owa men had no difficulty in recognizing 
as the hero of the Cristobal Colon. 

The Spanish cat was released on the deck of 
the /owa, whereupon old Tom made a sudden 
and terrible attack on the Spaniard, refusing to 
recognize the privileges due to prisoners of war. 
Colon, as the new cat was at once dubbed, made 
for the top of the forecastle, and there established 
himself as firmly as he had been established on 
the Spanish ee. 

There Tom left him, and since that time he has 
deemed it beneath his dignity to leave the quarter- 
deck. He contemptuously leaves the forward 
part of the ship to the Spanish cat, but keeps the 
after part jealously for himself. 
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A Little Journey. 


There is nothing unusual or distinctive about 
travelling on a yacht, in a private car, or house- 
boat, or even on a canal-boat; but travelling in a 
house, over a country road, with sweeping, dusting 
and cooking going on without interruption, with 
the furniture in the usual places, and the entire 
family life undisturbed, seems like one of Mr. 
Stockton’s impossible stories. Yet this recently 
happened on Long Island, on the authority of the 
New York Tribune. 


“TI thought I would call and say good-by, Mrs. 
Brown,” said the wife of a Long Island farmer, 
who was next-door neighbor to a family of city 
people. “We kind o° think we will start on the 
move next week.” 

“Are you going away?” exclaimed Mrs. Brown. 
a shall feel so sorry to have any one else in your 

ouse.”’ 

“Oh, I guess you'll be  - tae ot affliction,” 
laughed her neighbor. “The old house is to 
trundle along, too. We have sold the farm, but 
the man that bought it, he don’t want the house, 
and that suits me toa T. So we’ve bought a piece 
of land at the other end of the village, and we are 
to move, house and all, just as we are. It will be 
kind o’ pleasant, too,” she concluded, “to have a 
change.” 

Two days afterward Mrs. Brown had occasion 
to leave home for a week, and on her return the 
Whites’ house had vanished, a great gaping space 
in the middle of the lilac-bushes, silver poplars 
and the homel owth of years of simple life 
being the only indication that the old homestead 
had ever existed. 


But the next morning, in driving over to the 


village, she saw in the middle of the broad country | 


road the old building looming up before her, while 
a well-known figure sat on the back porch peeling 
potatoes, and a familiar voice cried out: 

“Come right in, Mrs. Brown, and see how it 
feels to be a-journeying in a house. It’s sort 0’ 
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slow, but it’s enjoyable. Shoo, chickens!” she 
shouted, my mem er apron at some gawky fowls, 
— were invadiyg the kitchen in the old familiar 
ashion. 

“Why, Mrs. White, you even brought the 
chickens!” exclaimed Mrs. Brown. ‘However 
did you manage it?’ 

“Oh, they just followed the house,” replied the 
Long Tslan woman, composedly, as if it were a 
matter of every-day occurrence, “and at night I 
shut them up in the shed. All the critters seem to 
like it first-rate. Our dog barked some the first 
night, but he seems to take it easy now. It is 
getting real handy to the schoolhouse, too; the 
children have a shorter walk every day.” 

“What'll you take to-day, Mrs. White?’ called 
out the grocer at this Tenstare, stopping his 


wagon. 

“Do the tradespeople serve you just the same?” 
queried her old neighbor, much amused. 

“Why, of course they do,’ was the answer. 
“The — bs we have had nny t trouble with 
was the pig. e couldn’t get him to come, so we 
sold him with the farm.” 


ee 


Self-Educated Crane. 


We hear many stories of animals and birds that 
have been carefully educated, but a story told 
in the Cornhill Magazine is somewhat novel, 
inasmuch as the crane of whose doings it tells 
educated itself, and became a very accomplished 
bird without any outside assistance. 


It lived with its mate in a German village, and 
othe much attached to the farmer to whom it 

longed. The two cranes found the simple 
country life exactly to their taste, and soon knew 
every inhabitant of the place. They used to call 
regularly at the houses to be fed, and all went well 
till the female bird died. 

Then the other chose a new companion, and his 
choice was a strange one. He took as his friend 
a bull, to whom he showed the utmost devotion. 
He would stand_by the animal in the stall, and 
keep the flies off him, scream when he bellowed, 
fs ag before him, and follow him out with the 

erd. 

The communal system of joint herding of cattle 
and swine, and driving them together to the 
a. prevailed in the village, and in followin 

is new friend the crane learned the duties o 
cowherd, so that one evening he brought home 
the whole village herd of heifers unaided, and 
drove them into the stable. 

From that day the crane’s life became a busy 
one. He undertook duties enough to last him 
from morning till night. He acted as policeman 
among the poultry, stopping all fights and dis- 
order. Once, when a turkey and game-cock were 
found fighting, the crane first ~ Ex the turkey, 
and then sought out and punished the cock. 

Once, when two heifers lagged behind, he drove 
them through the street so vigorously that they 
became frightened and broke away, running two 
miles in the wrong direction. 

The bird was not discouraged. He could not 
bring them back, but he did the next best thing. 
He turned them into a field, and then stood guard 
over them till they were fetched. 

He would drive out trespassing cattle as cour- 
ageously as a dog, and unlike most busybodies 
be“ a universal favorite, and the pride of the 
village. 
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Earning Man’s Wages. 


The fact that others shirk is a poor reason for 
neglect to earn one’s wages. The Young People’s 
Weekly prints the following anecdote about a boy 
who was an honest worker: 


One day, after a severe storm, a large number 
of men and boys were out on the roads of a 
country town to shovel out the drifts. Each work- 
man was paid a quarter of a dollar an hour, and 
as may be supposed, there was no very strict 
watch kept upon them; but one little fellow 
seemed to be working with all his might, and his 
comrades laughed at him. 

“Why, Jim, are you after the job of highway 
surveyor, or do you expect to get more than the 
rest of us for putting in so?” 

“Let’s put him out; he is shortening our job; 
*twon’t last till night, at this rate,” laughe 
another. 

“Tam getting man’s pay for the first time in my 
life, and I mean to earn it,” said Jim. “I don’t 
suppose the town cares, nor that I shall get any 
more money at night; but I shall feel a big sight 
better myself.” 

“You’ve begun right, Jim,” said the surveyor, 
who was not very strict in behalf of the town, 
perhaps, but had a business of his own, where he 
appreciated workmen with a conscience. 
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‘Whilst He Was Mourning.” 


A clerical delegate from a Western state con- 
tributed a cheerful incident, which had come 
under his immediate notice, to the stories told at 
a recent gathering of ministers. 


In his wife’s employ was an Irish servant, who 
one day asked leave to attend the “wake” of a 
favorite cousin. The desired permission was 
granted, and Norah graced the melancholy feast, 
clad in her Sunday best. 

A few weeks later she announced to her mistress 
that she must leave her within a month. 

“Are you dissatisfied with your work or your 
wages, Norah?” asked the minister’s wife, taken 
by surprise, and sorry to lose a faithful servant. 

“Oh no, mem!” said Norah, quickly; “but I’m 
going to be merried to my cousin’s widower.” 

“Isn’t it rather sudden, Norah?” asked the 
mistress. 

“It’s kind of suddint to me, mem,” said Norah, 
Syisting the corners of her apron, “but ’taint to 
him. e says I was the life of the wake, mem, 
and he marked me whilst he was mourning!” 
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Undress Voice. 


An incident of the Cuban campaign, recorded 
in the Boston Globe by a young Massachusetts 
volunteer, seems to be sufficiently humorous to 
demand another smile. 


One night, after a march, it happened that a 
few of the boys pitched their tents in close prox- 
imity to the tent of an officer of another company. 
The boys were talking quite loud, as taps had not 
been sounded. 

“Hush up out there!” shouted the officer, 
angrily. 

““Who are you?” asked one of the boys. ™ 

“T’ll show you who I am if I come out there! 
was the answer. 

The talking continued, and soon out came the 
officer. His anger was great, and he threatened 
to peers the men to their colonel, winding up 
with: 

“Don’t you know enough to obey an officer?” 

“Yes,” replied one of the boys, “and we should 
have obeyed you if you had had shoulder-straps 
on your voice.” 
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The above illustration shows little save the mere form of the Calendar in much reduced size. It gives no idea of its real size 
or beauty. The Calendar itself, as will be seen below, is 25 inches long, printed in twelve colors and embossed in gold. 


The Youth’s Companion Calendar 
for 1890. 

















Unique and Beautiful. 
A Souvenir for Companion Subscribers. 





It is in the form of a floral heart, a dainty design of violets bordered with raised 
gold. This unfolds, revealing reproductions of three original paintings, made expressly for 
Tue Companion. 


In the Centre is the head of “An American Girl.” At each side is an emblematic 
panel — figure-pieces, entitled respectively, “Early Daisies” and “Among the Wheat.” 
Reproduced as they are in twelve colors, these pictures preserve the softest tones, as well as 
the most brilliant shades, of the costly originals. 


The Calendar measures 25 inches in length and 11 inches in height. 


Its Unique Form favors the many persons who, after 
the year is over, may wish to preserve the pictures of the 
Calendar. Simply reverse the floral covers, and the 
three pictures, unmarred by any printing, will appear in 
convenient shape for framing—thus to become a perma- 
nent ornament for the home. 


The Calendar is published exclusively by Tue 
Companion, and cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


It will be given to all New Subscribers for 1899. 


It will also be given to all Old Subscribers who 
renew and pay their subscriptions for 1899. 





PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


201 CoL_umspus AVENUE, Boston, Mass. 
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cannot be exactly given, as there are several close “ 
districts, in which the official count will be FOR EGGS 
necessary to determine the result; in one district 
at least the election turns upon the soldiers’ vote, 
which will not be canvassed for several weeks. 
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Tue Next SENATE.—The present Senate 
contains 45 Republicans, 34 Democrats and 11 
Populist, Independent and Silver Senators. This 
classification includes in the Republican column 
two or three Senators who, on financial ques- 
tions, do not vote with their party associates. 
Of the 30 Senators whose terms expire next 
March, 12 are Republicans. To 3 of these, 
Republican successors have already been chosen ; pm bok Ee 
and in the other 9 states Republican legislatures 
have been elected, assuring, apparently, the elec- Fam fy 7 
tion of Republican Senators. Of the 18 opposition 
seats, the Republicans have already gained one, | Sel!ing Popular History of SPANISH-AMERICAN 
in the choice of Mr. McComas to succeed Senator Bright bors ‘and ‘girts cas ‘Alia stout Phil $15 weekly. 
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in 9 other states where the outgoing Senators 
are Democrats, namely, California, Delaware, 
Indiana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 
This points toa Republican majority of about 20. 
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Race Riots.—Race riots, attended with loss 
of life, have occurred in North and South Caro- 
f lina. In Wilmington, North Carolina, a mob of 
i} whites destroyed the office of a negro newspaper, 
forced the mayor and chief of police to resign, 
killed several negroes and compelled others to 


















leave the city. In Greenwood County, South Blade Paper Cutter, with ae a ase Ave., B-86, 
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IMMIGRATION.—The whole number of immi- 
grants arriving in this country during the last 
fiscal year, according to the report of the commis- 
sioner of immigration, was 229,299. This wasa 



























so-called Cuban republic recently met at Santa 
Cruz del Sur. President 
Maso and his secretaries 
presented their resigna- 
tions and they were ac-| & 5 reoats made 
cepted. The disbandment | = * We Will ship a Piano or : les sent freon application. Address, 
of the Cuban army was FRI E * Sevan’ anywhere upon SEARS waewaee & CO. (inc.), Chicago, Hil. 
> bg say by igo eter ; chaser after twe sive mentee’ woes we will tale uke 
Calixto Garcia, was ap- 
pointed to visit the United | = 
GENERAL GARCIA. States, and present to our 
government the view which the Cuban insurgents | $ 
take of the present state of affairs in the island. 
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THE VIRDEN STRIKE.—The strike of coal- 
miners at Virden, Illinois, which was the occasion 
of the recent riot there, has been settled, the coal | = 
company having agreed to pay the wages 
demanded, The entrance into the state of| 2 PIANOS F 00 
miners from other states, to take the places of $ | 
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the strikers, was prevented by Governor Tanner, 
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‘Tue GIANT TELESCOPE OF PARIS.—Unless 
some accident intervenes, the huge Yerkes 
telescope of the Chicago University will soon lose 
its present rank as the largest and most powerfy! 
in existence. The French telescope-maker, Mon- 
sieur Gautier, is successfully pushing the work 
on a refracting telescope 49.2 inches in aperture, 
and nearly 197 feet long, which is to be one of 
the attractions at the Paris Exhibition in 1900. 
This enormous instrument will be too heavy and 
unwieldy to be mounted on a pier. Instead, it 
will lie in a horizontal position, and the light of 
the heavenly bodies will be reflected into it by 
means of an immense mirror. It is expected 
that a magnifying power of 10,000 diameters will 
be used occasionally with this telescope. It is 
to be fitted for photographic purposes, as well as 
for mere gazing. 


PNEUMATIC GRAIN ELEVATORS.—A grain 
elevator operating by suction has been tried and 
exhibited in England. 


Agr is exhausted through 
the pipes which take in 
the grain, and the grain 
is delivered by the air 
draught through other 
pipes to any desired 
place. Several pipes may 
be introduced into a ves- 
sel’s hold, and will remove 
the grain therefrom. An 
automatic scales is part of 
the system, so that the 
. grain is weighed during 
’ the process of elevating 
and delivery. Quite a 
complicated system of ex- 
hausting and delivery pipes were connected, and 
the plant worked to great perfection, delivering 
the grain to a number of places with the one 
installation of pipes. 





TRANSMISSION OF THE SHOCK OF AN 
EARTHQUAKE.—When an earthquake occurs, 
the entire crust, or surface, of the earth experi- 
ences some effects of the disturbance. An 
earthquake in Calcutta which was accurately 
recorded gave a basis for determining the speed 
of transmission of the wave of disturbance due 
to the shock. The disturbance was registered at 
the Edinburgh observatory, thousands of miles 
distant, and gave a speed of transmission of six 
and two-tenths miles per second for the heavier 
shocks, and less than 2 miles per second for the 
lighter ones. 

Russian IcE-RAmMs.— Experiments last 
winter proved that the ice-bound harbor of 
Vladivostok can be kept open by means of a 
powerful steam ram. The port of Hangé in 
Finland was kept open in the same manner, and 
Admiral Makarof, of the Russian navy, believes 
that similar rams could maintain an open channel 
all winter between the port of St. Petersburg 
and the Baltic Sea. 


WILL 


Bay DISAPPEAR ?—The 
land around Hudson Bay 
is rising so rapidly that 
in places driftwood yet 
remains on beaches that 
have risen seventy feet 
above the levei of the water. 
In a few centuries, at this 
rate of elevation, the great 
bay, on whose unexplored 
waters Hendrik Hudson 


Hupson 





HENDRIK ant 
was set adrift, never to be seen again by men, 
will have practically vanished. 


SAILING By CYCLONE.—Considerable inter- 
est has been aroused in the proposition of Captain 
Fieron, a French mariner, who thinks that 
advantage may be taken of the favorable winds 
at the edge of a cyclone for facilitating navi- 
gation. By means of observations with the 
barometer and other instruments, he would 
ascertain the direction in which the storm is 
going, and so shape the course of his ship that 
it would be carried along by the sweep of the 
atmosphere, without becoming involved in the 
dangerous centre of the storm. This proposal to 
treat cyclones as friendly aids to navigation may 
strike the reader as an extravagant play of fancy, 
but it is soberly intended by Captain Fieron, 
who, in a little book on the subject recently 
published in Paris, describes his own successful 
experiments in this new method of sailing the 
Sea, 

CoLoR IN WaAR.—The colors of military 
uniforms have been subjected to practical tests 
inGermany. It was found that light gray was 
the color first lost to sight; then most unexpect- 
edly came scarlet. Dark gray, blue and green 
followed in the order given. In target practice 
Scarlet proved the most difficult to hit. The 
“thin red line of heroes” is thus -practically 
vindicated, It is found that under the violet 
tinge of the electric light green is the best color 
to escape detection, which gives a suggestion for 
naval men, whose ships are to be exposed to the 
Search-lights of the enemy. 
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BOXING GLOVES, 
of all Tan Leather, 


$1.00 tr. 


PUNCHING BAG, fine 
Craven Leather, complete 


with bladder, Single or 
Double End 









$1.00 cach. 


FOOT BALL, all Leather, extra $1 00 
quality, complete with bladder, . 
Each of the above sent upon receipt each. 
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A. J. REACH CO., Tulip and Palace St. PHILA. 
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The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer fully explained in Companion, Oct. 20 & Nov. 24. 
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Have you ever used a 
porous plaster ? 


Perhaps you have and it hasn’t benefited you—c 


perhaps it has spread onyour skin and stuck toyour 
underclothing and made itself generally nasty. 


Alleock’s ristexs 


never do this, but the imitations generally do. 


Insist upon having Allcock’s and you will get | 
the best and original and the one on the 


reputation of which the others trade. 
Don’t be fooled. 


faction and none of the imitations do. 


Allcock’s always give satis- 
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VERY boy should be a marksman. 


It is a 
manly qeslity, and target moggs ~ adies 
the nerves and am f es excellent sport. 


DAISY AIR RIFLE 


modelled after the latest target rifle, is the hand- 
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Be 


weetand Clean 


somest air-gun made, and is safe in any one’s hands 
because it cannot explode. Light fo me 
(1000 shots for ro cents). No smoke, no noise, 
no danger. Solid walnut stock, nickel-plated 
barrel, globe sights, interchangeable parts. 

The “ 20th Century Daisy * shoots either shot 
or darts, price $1.00. “ Daisy Repeater,” $1.25. 

If your dealer will not sell you a “‘ Daisy” (be 
sure the word “‘ Datsy”’ is on the stock), we will 
send you one from the factory, prepaid on receipt 
of price and 25 cents extra for express charges. 


Handsome Booklet FREE. 
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WHY 


They make twelve pictures in 
twelve seconds, 

They are simple of construction. 

They have superior lenses. 

They have automatic shutters always set. 

They require no extras. 

One turn of the button changes the plates. 

They make perfect pictures. 

They are the BEST for any money. 





MADE IN THREE SIZES. 
1, For Pictures 2% x 2% inches, $3.50. No. 2, For Pictures 3'4 x 4'4 inches, $6.00. 
No. 3, For Pictures 4x 5 inches, $10.00. 


Handsome Catalogue containing valuable information for amateurs sent free on request. 


WESTERN CAMERA MFG. CO., 133 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
EASTERN 


Nassau Street, New York City. 
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No. 117, Ladies’ 24-in, jacket 
of finest black boucle cloth, line: +0 
gee we velvet * $5.00 


collar, 
No. "ueaieen ladies’ 
ounce cape of 
finest silk seal 
plush, 23 in. 
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BOX RAIN COAT braided in ap- 
| braided in ap- 
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DERISION AND SCORN. 


FOR THOSE 








WHO SPEAK AG 
HABITS. 


AINST POPULAR 


One hundred years ago, ministers and laymen 
alike were accustomed to use some spirits, as well 
as tobacco, and the one who spoke disparagingly 


of either of the famous nullifiers of good intentions 
was sure to bring down on himself derision and 
scorn, but the hard, cold facts move along in a 
most uncompromising way, and those who persist 
in placing themselves in the road are ground up 
with a more or less degree of promptitude. 

The same conditions to-day surround the drug 


we know of as coffee. The self-respecting indi- 


| vidual dislikes to hear ill reports of his favorite 
| beverage 
| the 


*, but that does not alter the fact that 
physical aches, ails and miseries of tens of 
thousands of good people come from the little- 
suspected coffee-pot. Ten days to a month trial 
without coffee and the use of Postum Food Coffee 


in its place will prove the facts and good, bounding 


ealth 1s well worth the experiment. Postum well 
brewed is delicious and gives one the exact kind 


| of food needed to rebuild the body in a most per- 


fect manner. 

Never serve Postum in less than twenty-five 
minutes from beginning to make it. Ten minutes 
needed to bring it to a boil, and then fifteen min- 
utes of actual boiling. This gives it the delicious 
coffee taste and brings out the peculiar parts 
needed for quickly rebuilding the brain and nerve 
centres. 


Enameline 


when applied, is most 
BRILLIANT, and that is the 
effect you want when using 
astove polish, Whenanold 
stove is polished it should 
look as bright as new—that 
is the result when you use 
Enameline. It is put up in 
paste, cake or liquid form. 
Remember that every pack- 
age is guaranteed. 








J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 
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@& This is a Genuine Watch * 
«* (not a Clock),Stem- «+ 
% Winding, Stem-Setting. | 
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BOYS 4 GIRLS 
Boys’ Watch, Chain 


and Charm for selling 
20 packages, and Girls’ 
Watch and Chatelaine 
Pin for selling 40 pack- 
ages of 


SAWYER’S BEST BLUE CRYSTALS 


among your friends and neighbors. Each pack- 
age makes a quart of BEST LIQUID BLUE. Price, 
toc. each. nd your name and address to us 
and we will send the Biue, express paid, with 
Premium List. When sold send us the money, 
and we will send the Watch or premium you 
select free by mail, or will allow liberal cash 
commission. Agents wanted. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 


yay Dept. H, 27 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. 
#1.76 a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All } 


additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers, 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 








were confident that when the woodwork was 


| knocked away the arch would collapse. Only 


with reluctance did they admit that it was possible 


| that the white men knew best. 


On the day when the woodwork was to be 
removed they came by hundreds to see the arch 
fall. Of course they did not see what they came 
to look at, but they did see the arch standing firm 
in its graceful simplicity, and they had a higher 
opinion of the capabilities of a white soldier from 


Its subseription price is | that moment. 


The engineers were called away before the 
church could be used, but the natives did not» 
forget at the opening services to offer prayer for 
the men who had helped to build their church, 
and for the white chief who had acted as its 
architect. To these natives the English soldier 
never afterward appeared in the light of an essen- 
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send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subse r wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning he paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew'subscripuons. ©, inewals of subscripfions 
to the Sapo by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made, If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 
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“TOO TIRED TO SLEEP.” 


J7N the crisp, cool days of early 
: winter, the bright sun and 
bracing air tempt us all to 
exercise beyond the limits 
marked by experience as those 
of health. The vigor of the 
system is so great that the first 
warning whisper of fatigue is 
often unheeded, and we go on 
until the ery of utter exhaus- 
tion compels obedience. 

Physical exercise is necessary for the preser- 
vation of robust health, but its practice must be 
tempered by reason. In nothing is the saying 
that one man’s food is another man’s poison more 
strictly true. A task which is accomplished easily, 
pleasantly, and with actual physical benefit by a 
college athlete would make a delicate girl seriously 
ill, and might kill an elderly man. 

Exercise increases the combustion of the tissues, 
and so promotes the renovation of the body. The 
old, worn-out cells are destroyed, and their place 
is taken by new ones, which do their work so well 
as to admit the whole body to a share in their 
joyous youth. 

But this result follows only when the waste 
matter is promptly removed. The excretory | 
organs are capable of getting rid of only a fairly 
regular amount of waste matter each day, and | 
must be trained gradually to accustom themselves 
to dispose of increased amounts. If the work of 
the muscles is suddenly increased beyond the 
ordinary, there will be a proportionately greater 
amount of waste material, which the system is 
unable to throw out as rapidly as it is formed. 
The blood becomes charged with these poisons, 
for such the waste products of the body are, and 
the result is a condition which, if prolonged, would 
be disease. 

“Too tired to sleep” is a common experience, 
and this is its explanation. The imprudent cyclist, 
golfer or pedestrian is simply poisoned with his 
own leucomains, as the products of tissue com- 
bustion are called, and he must get rid of them 
before he can rest weil. 

Fortunately this is not a difficult task for a 
healthy person. A Turkish bath is one of the 
best restoratives for an overtired man, and its 
good effects can be obtained almost as well at 
home by the taking of a hot bath and the drinking 
—sipping—of two or three glasses of cool, not 
iced, water. After the bath, which should end 
with a rapid douching or sponging with cold water 
and a brisk rub, a rest of half an hour should 
precede the taking of food. 

This meal should be light, for’ the body has 
enough to do to rid ‘tself of the poisons and must 
not be burdened with the digestion of a hearty 
meal. Then another rest of an hour, and a quiet 
stroll for fifteen minutes in the open air, may be 
followed by bed. 








———- 


CHURCH-BUILDING SOLDIERS. 


As a rule soldiers are destructive rather than 
constructive, and although now and again they 
leave a land richer in the way of roads and forts, 
it is not to the soldiers or to war-time that people 
look for an increase of conveniences or of wealth. 

In Africa, however, during one of England’s 
“little wars,” the natives learned that a soldier 
can do something better than batter down other 
men’s habitations, and leave towns and villages 
desolate. 

A company of Royal Engineers, waiting in 
Bechuanaland for orders, felt much sympathy 
with the native Christians, who sadly needed a 
new church. The officer in charge of the company 
offered to draw the plans, while his men volun- 
teered to begin the building. The natives brought 
the materials, and before the joyful eyes of the 
Christians the walls went up swiftly. 

What surprised the natives more than anything 
else was an arched doorway designed by the 
architect. They had never seen such a thing, and 





STILL AT THE FRONT. 


In Richard Harding Davis’s description of ‘‘The 
Rough Riders’ Fight at Guasimas,” in Seribner’s 
Magazine, there is a story of a cowboy, good to 
read and remember. 


One trooper, Rowland, of Deming, was shot 
through the lower ribs. He was ordered by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt to fall back to the 
dressing-station, but there Surgeon Church told 
him there was nothing he could do for him then, 
and directed him to sit down until he could be 
taken to the hospital at Siboney. 

Rowland sat still for a short time, and then 
remarked, restlessly, ‘I don’t seem to be doing 
much g here,” and picking up his carbine 
returned to the front. There Roosevelt foun 


him, 

“I thought I ordered you to the rear,” he 
demanded. 

“Yes, sir, you did,” Rowland said, “but there 
didn’t seem to be much doing back there.” 

He was sent to Siboney with the rest of the 
wounded, and two days later he appeared in oe. 
He had marched from Siboney, a distance of six 
miles, up-hill all the way, carrying his carbine, 
canteen and cartridge-belt. 

a thought you were in hospital,’ Colonel Wood 
said. 

“T was,” Rowland answered, sheepishly, “‘but I 
didn’t seem to be doing any good there.”’ 

They gave him up as hopeless after that, and 
he continued his duties and went into the fight of 
“ San Juan hills with the hole still through his 
ribs. 





AUCTION BY CANDLE. 


It would seem strange to-day, says the Portland 
Transcript, to step into a large auction-room 
where furniture, wearing apparel, jewelry and 
knickknacks of every description were scattered 
around awaiting their turn to be disposed of 
according to the whims of a burning candle. 


The proceedings in a candle sale were as follows: 
A piece of candle an inch long was lighted, and 
the instant the flame arose the bidding on a certain 
article began. The last bid made before the flame 
expired was the lucky one. 

metimes this was varied by dividing the whole 
eandle into sections, marked off by red circles. 
Bids \were received on any article during the 
burning of one section, and the last bidder before 
the second ring was reached was the purchaser. 

This manner of conducting an auction was ver 
general during the seventeenth and eighteent. 
centuries. The custom is by no means obsolete 
certain portions, of France and some counties 0: 
western England still retaining it. 


POLITICAL ARITHMETIC. 


In Australia, as in the United States, school- 
teachers need a large discretion. Here, for 
example, is a story from the Sydney Telegraph: 


A New South Wales country school-teacher set 
a boy a question in compound proportion for home 
work one evening. It happened to include the 
circumstance of “men working ten hours a day 
in order to complete a certain work.” Next 
morning the unsuspecting teacher, in looking over 
the little pack of exercises, found “Jim’s” sum 
aes and the following letter attached to 

e page: 
- “Sur—I refuse to let Jim do his sum you give 
him last nite has it looks to me to be a slur at 
8-hour sistum enny sum not more than 8 hours he 
is welcum to do but not more. Yours truly, 
Abram Blank, Senr.” 


NO PROFANITY. 


Americans boast a little over what they have. 
There is one country in the world that has a good 
right to rejoice over what it has not. 


Japan is destitute of one particular form of evil. 
Its authorities never have to P down profane 
swearing. There is, says the Evangelist, no oath 
in the Japanese language—no word that is equiv- 
alent to an oath. Not only is there no native 
word in which Dm pam | may take refuge, but 
there is no imported word. 

During the past ten years foreigners have added 
thousands of new words to the language, but not 
one profane word has been incorporated. In this 
respect Japan is believed to stand alone among 
the nations. 


A SOLDIER’S IMPUDENCE. 


The Sketch of London tells how two soldiers at 
Aldershot, a sentry and a non-commissioned 
officer, did their best to get even with each other. 


The officer had.a visit’ from his sweetheart, to 
whom, it appears, the sentry had previously paid 
his suit. ie happy pair, strolling over the camp 
in the moonlight, came to the sentry’s beat. 

“Who goes there?” he cried, in tones unusually 
imperative. 

he officer, who could afford to be good-humored, 
answered with quiet condescension: 

“An engineer and a lady friend.” 

There was a moment’s silence, broken by the 
sentry’s response: 

“Pass sapper and servant-girl.” 


AT a conference of Southern churches, says the 
Congregationalist, one of the preachers rendered 
his report thus: 

“The church at —— started with ten members. 
There have been several addages and some quit- 
outs, so that we have now ’bout as many as we 
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had before.” 


COMPANION. 


The Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 
all Throat Troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Ads. 





5 different postage stany 8, a large International 

Stamp Album and an Illustrated Catalogue post 
free for $1.86, or sent C. O. D. if preferred. App. sheets 
50% dise. C. H. Mekeel,605 Century Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sent Free. 
To advertise the famous 


Perry Pictures 


100 beautiful halftone. re. 
‘ autiful half-tone re- “Lions at Home.” 
roductions of the great Art : - 
asterpieces of theWorld,and Painted by Rosa Bonheur. 
sample p’ FREE. (Size5 x8. One cent each by 
the hundred, 20 for 30 cts.) Send 2c. stomp for postage, 
etc, The Perry Pictures Co., Tremont Temple, ton, Mass. 






























Lieut. Hobson} 


The Hero of the ** Merrimac,”” § 
Will tell his wonderful story in three 
numbers of 


THE CENTURY 3 
MAGAZINE. | 


This will be a full account of the sinking of 
the “‘ Merrimac” at Santiago, and the experi- r 
ences of the writer and his men in Spani 
prisons. It will be read by ej American in : 
the land. This is only one of many richly 
illustrated personal narratives in THe Cen- 
TuRY’s new Spanish War Series. These men 
will write for no other magazine. In the No- 
vember CenTuRY begins 


CAPTAIN SIGSBEE’S STORY 
Of the Destruction of the 
««MAINE,”’ 
the arrival in Havana harbor, the insults to her 


captain, the explosion and wreck. The whole 
story of the destruction of Cervera’s fleet will be 1 


. 
( 
q 


told by Admirals Sampson and Sch Captain 
# Bok” Evans, Captain Taylor, pry Ning { 


If you do not take THe CEnTuRY in 1899, ¢ 
the year. 





= will miss the greatest reading of 

he November number begins the volume and 
has the opening chapters of a splendidly illus- 
trated life of Alexander the Great, and of Marion 
Crawford’s great historical novel of the Cru- 
sades. Lieut. Hobson’s articles begin in the § 
December number. .00 a year. 


THE CENTURY CO., , 
Union Square, New York. ; 














PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


A SUPERB ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
of the world’s classic has just been issued by THE 
Century Co, in time for Christmas. It contains 
the wonderful pictures by the brothers Rhead, with 
decorations, tail-pieces, etc., the whole a magnifi- 
cent volume, printed in tint, and selling for only 
$1.50,—the most wonderful bargain possible for 
the money. Atall bookstores, Particulars frorfi the 
publishers, Toe Century Co., Union Sq., N. Y. 

MAKE IT YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
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The H. S. & M. Ulsters 
are warm and serviceable, 
elegantly made and lined, 
comfortable to wear and 
handsome in appearance. 
@The materials are rich 
Beaver, Kersey or Chin- 
chilla, thick Shetland, 
warm Frieze or Mon- 
tagnac, heavy satin 
sleeve linings, 
seams sewed 
throughout 

with silk 


sters will last 
for years and 
pay for itself 
a hundred 
times in com- 
fort and satis- 
faction. 


PRICES: 


$12 


TO 


$28 


Copyright 1898, 
Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx 


Sold only through the dealer. 
Ask for “Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx Guaran- 
teed Ulsters.” 
If your dealer 
does not keep 
them, write to 
us for the ad- 
dress of one 
who does. Send to-day for our NEW 
STYLE BOOK “£,” showing what 
well-dressed men wear this Winter. 
It is free. 


inside the collar 
of the coat. 





HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX, CHICAGO 
Laraest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Mea 


I ; aiid 
Minced chicken. highly |@ 
seasoned | wii a jd 
husks. Unique, delightful. 
ers,or % pound can 
mailed for 18cin stamps 


Booklet sent on request 











a ARMOUR 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.U.s8.A. 





Sixty Centuries of History. 


A Remarkable Work Embracing the Entire History of 
All Nations and All Peoples, and of Each Individual 
Who Has Contributed to the Making of Their History. 


Magnificently Illustrated Throughout. 


The plan of the work is ideal. It enables one to thoroughly understand the history of the entire 


world from the pognaing © the present day. 

It provides the wa 
records to Dewey 
distinction in the late war. 

One can here follow Julius Czsar 
through his remarkable career, watch 
with interest the rise and fall of the 
Roman Empire,dwell awhile in company 
with the he Nelson, travel side by 
side with Napoleon through his victo- 
ries and defeats, realize the influences 
of Bismarck’s strong policy for Ger- 
many, or follow the brave deeds of our 
own country’s heroes. 

t also clearly defines the causes 
which led to the Great Conflicts be- 
tween nations that mark Turning 
Points of History. 

The necessity for a work that would 
enable either the Casual Reader or the 
Careful , Student to obtain within a 
re “ a A 


of v a com- 

picte and Authentic Exposition of the 

ntire World’s History has long been 
apparent. 

This necessity has resulted in a 
work that portestty Fills All These 
Requirements. In short, with, the aid 
of this magnificent work one may in a 
season’s reading, or by dipping into the 
Library for an hour or two every now 
and then, acquire a wider and firmer 
grasp upon the history of the world and \ 

@ men who have made it than could \) 
be obtained by 
lifetime among 
countries. 

The complete work is delivered to 
readers of the YOUTH’S COMPANION 
and left with them an entire week — 
affording an ——— for thorough 
examination the Library before 
deciding to join the Club. 





rubbing about for a \ 
é histories of single 


become acquainted with the Makers of History from the world’s earliest 
the hero of Manila; Hobson, the hero of the Merrimac, and all others who won 





HERODOTUS, THE FATHER OF HISTORY. 


Under the plan of McClure’s History Club, through which the Library is bemg distributed, you 


may obtain the work at a fraction of 


the regular price and, if you wish, pay for it a little at a time. 


he Club thus provides a comfortable way for you to become the owner of the finest historical 


library that has ever been published. 


The people having shown a remarkable interest in this subject, we advise that you write at once 
to McCLURE’s MAGAZINE HisToRY CLUB, 141 East Twenty-fifth Street, New York, for full infor- 


mation regarding the novel club plan, the Library itself, and the s 


pecial terms offered to those 


who make application for particulars during the month of December. 
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To Amateur Photographers. 


An illustrated souvenir of the Companion 
Exhibit for 1898 has been prepared for the con- 
tributors to the contest. It contains the judges’ 
report in full, halftone reproductions of examples 
of each prize-winner’s work, and the names of 
all of the nearly thirteen hundred contributors. 
It is printed on fine paper, and may be had by 
enclosing a two-cent stamp to the Photographic 
Department of The Youth’s Companion. 





Dust as an Explosive. 


The workers in powder-mills exercise the 
utmost precaution, even to the extent of using 
rubber foot-wear, so as to reduce the friction of 
their steps upon the floor to a minimum. The 
workers in flour-mills and wood-turning estab- 


} 
| send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 


| Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 





lishments do not observe the same care. Their | 
danger is more remote, and accidents under the | 
same conditions are more infrequent; but the 
danger lurks in their surroundings in quite as 
deadly form if the terrible energy of the accumu- 
lated dust is once released. 

The wrecking of a mill in Toledo a few weeks 





ago, by the explosion of dust, and the destruction 
of life and property which followed, was a start- 
ling addition to a series of disasters that have 
been peculiar to the West, but are likely to occur 
wherever similar conditions prevail. The parti- 
cles of dust, so fine as to be almost impalpable, 
came in contact with heat—a spark is sufficient— | 
and destruction, wholesale and complete, was the | 
consequence. 
Some years ago, after an explosion of flour 
dust in one of the large Minneapolis mills, an | 
experiment was made by the faculty of the 
University of Minnesota. Two ounces of the 
dust were placed in a box two feet square, and 
upon the box rested a four-hundred-pound weight. 
h an aperture the flame of a gas-jet was | 
blown by a_ bellows, igniting the dust. An} 
explosion followed and the weight was raised 
four feet, demonstrating an energy of sixteen | 
hundred foot pounds. 
As compared with gunpowder under similar 
conditions, the flour dust showed about twice the | 
explosive power. ‘There may be beneficent uses 
for it, but thus far it has signalized itself only 
as a destructive agent, against whose potential 
treachery it is at all times the part of prudence 
to, be on guard. 


—— 0 








Turtle’s Eggs. 


Travellers in the South say that it isa memorable 
experience to go down to the beach on a summer 
night, and stand by while the great sea-turtle 
comes up to lay her eggs. This is the descrip- 
tion of the process, as Audubon watched it; and 
no picture could be more accurate : 


N the shore on some calm, moonlight 
night, the turtle, while still thirty or forty yards 
from the beach, lifts her head and examines the 
objects or. the sand. Should she observe nothing 
likely to disturb her, she emits a loud, hissing 
sound, by which some of her enemies may be 
startled, and then advances slowly toward the 
beach, and crawls up it in silence, 

Finding all well, she P to form a hole 
in the sand ng it from under her body b 
her hind slippers ing it out with such 
dexterity that the sides do not fall in. 

The sand is raised alternately with each flipper. 
as with a large ladle, until it has accumu 
behind her; then, supporting herself with her 
head and fore part on ground, she sends the 
sand around her with a spring from each flipper, 
scattering it to a distance of several feet. In this 
manner the hole is dug to a depth of at least 
eighteen inches, and the labor is sometimes 
performed in the short period of nine minutes. 


Then the are drop one by one, to the 
number of a hundred and fifty or two hundred, 
and dis) in layers. The whole time 


posed 
spent in this part of the operation may be twenty 
minutes. 

Now the turtle scrapes back the loose sand 
over the eggs, and so levels the surface that few 
persons, seeing the spot, would imagine that 
anything lay beneath. This done, she retreats 
to the water with all possible despatch, leaving 
the oes of the eggs to the heat from the 
sand, 


tee 


A Vegetarian Hospital. 


It does not follow that because one eats no 
meat one can never be ill, and the London Tele- 
graph says there is a hospital at Loughton, in 
Essex, where the sick are cured—or otherwise, 
as the case may be—according to the strictest 
laws of vegetarianism. 


Accommodation for some twenty patients is 
provided, and while the really poor and neces- 
sitous are received free of cost, those in more 
affluent circumstances pay from half a soverei 
to three guineas a week for their treatment. ‘The 
institution has been constantly full, and has 
never run into debt. 

Eggs, milk and butter are allowed, but the 
average day’s fare for a — not requiring 
any special food consists of porridge, bread and 
butter, some form of stewed fruit, and cocoa for 
b ; @ savory, as macaroni ch resh 
vegetables, and pudding for dinner, and fresh 
fruit, bread and butter for supper. Tea is only 
allowed twice a week, oaten water and cocoa 





being served in the afternoon on other days. 
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COMPANION. 


dif. stamps, Tunis, etc.,10c. Sheets on approval, 
60% com. F. Putney, /r., Box 944 Y¥, Providence, R.1. 


Il. 


SCIENTIFIC 4 ft. POLDING KITE. Red, White 
or Blue. %5c. Nat. Kite Co., Stamford, Conn. 


FLYIN 





The Ss of the C will be pleased to 





Solid Gold Rings. 


Men’s,%c. ; Ladies’ ,60c. ; Babies’, 
30c. Send size. I. Ive, Boston. 





300 


STAMPS, mixed, and Stamp Collector, 
12 cts. COLUMBIAN STAMP CO., Arlington, Mass. | 





University in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


‘PIGEONS, FANCY, 


“Russian Trumpeters” a specialty, many o 
Pair white “Jacobins,” $3.00. 
| Record i4 years. | 
| WAITE, 167 High Street, Springfield, Mass. | 


OF HIGH 
UALITY. 
ers at cost. 
Largest plant in State. 
Address immediately LEON R. 





The Youth's Companion, Boston. 








Willi i Academy for Boys, 
illiston Seminary, Easthampton, Mate. 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical! schools, 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic Field, a le and straightawa 
track. 58th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 
Taught Practically 
and offices supplied 
th operators bythe 





Book with the Dominion Line. 
vice. Twin Screw S. 8. New England, 11,600 tons, 8. 8. | 


If you are going to spend | 
Christmas in Europe | 
Fast Passenger Ser- 


nada, 9,000 tons, S. 8. Dominion, 7,000 tons, sail from | 


Cc 

Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool twice a month. | 
New England sails from Boston 
Dee. 16. 
to 103 State Street, 


ec. 8, due Liverpool | 
For descriptive matter, maps and sailings send 
joston, the office of 


DOMINION LINE. 





wi 

ALBANY BUSI 
COLLEGE, Albany, N. 
Y. Send for catalogue. 


Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 








Individual teaching. Send for pictures and circular. , 3 
FB. KNAPP, 8B. | DON'T {ii?you investigate. WHITE BRONZE} 
: Classical; More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices | 
University of Maine. cereinsi. in Se feacrt extensors erie, be 
* § Hy Sci- | tosuitall. Great improvement in color. Write for de- 
gutiiio, Civil, Mochentonl, Rioctriegs — signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 
ng; emical ; gricultural; ’reparatory 
Medical: Pharmacy; School ‘o Law. Ex- oOo MOBS GROWING. CRUMBLING. 
penses. including board, $230. Military Drill. N CLEANING. NO CRACKING. 
A.W. HA RIS, President, Orono, Me. 





THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport,Ct. 


ONUMENTS: 





A new & 
WIFT FONETIG SCRIPT =<: 

giving 
Twelve Lessons in the best and most practical system 
of shorthand. Unequalled in simplicity and legibility. 
Anybody can learn it. Writers of other systems | 
should examine this. Price only 25 cents per copy. 
Address W. O. COOPER, Box 805, New Haven, Conn. 


100 Books 


Given away to users of 


Shawmut 
<_ Soap. 


Buy a cake of your Grocer | & 
and see the list of books — | 
on every wrapper. | 
JAS. F. MORSE & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 











of the » | 
Kitchen. 


* Queen 





dissolves at once in 
BOILING WATER or 
MILK, and is ready 
for immediate use. 
Every toc. package 
makes four quarts of 





Minute Gelatine , 





Trial Free. 


To CONVINCE YOU OF THE MERITS OF 


Eureka Headache Cure 


we will send to any address a trial package 





free of this wonderful and harmless cure. It 

will cure the worst headaches. First try this 

free package ; then you'll buy the 25-cent box, 
For Sale by all Druggists. 

EUREKA HEADACHE CURE C0O., Concord, N. H. 








Clear, 
Firm 
Jelly. 


Order of Your Grocer. 
Sample and **Minute Receipt Book” sent FREE. 
WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 















ICLEANORA 








FOR THE TOILET AND BATH. 
Sold at Grocers, Druggists and Toilet Counters. 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT. | 


We want reliame agents in every city and 
town to introduce our goods, which sell 
rapidly where known. To such will pay 


Liberal Cash Commissions. 


CLEANORA MFG. Co., BosTON. 

















Ceylon 
India 
lea 


Goes twice 












The Most Pleasant 


Cough Candy 


Cod Liver Oil, with all 

its qualities, free from 

taste and odor. 

For sale by Druggists and Grocers. 
Samples free by mait. 

MORGAN CO., Gloucester, Mass. 








as far as 





other kinds 


And unlike them is Pure, being 
prepared by machinery. 
Mongolian Methods are unspeakable. 


Try any of the following kinds of these Pure 
Ceylon and India Teas and be convinced. 
Chase & Sanborn’s Orange Pekoe—Cooper- 
Cooper’s—Lipton’s— Salada —Tetley’s. 


Note Directions on Packet. 





See to it that Your Grocer gives you 


“SALADA” 


Ceylon Tea. 
IT WILL PROVE A REVELATION. 
Sealed Lead Packets only, 50c., 60c. 
CHAPIN & ADAMS, 206 State Street, Boston, Wholesale Agents. 





when with their food 
every day is mixed 
a small quantity of ... 


 Sheridan’s 


Condition 


Powder. 


It keeps them in good 

: condition and is also a 

FF great egg-producer. 30 
years’ reputation. 


Sold by Drug 
Feed-Dealers or 
a , 5 for 
2-Ib. can $1.20. 
$5.00. Express . 

I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 
23 Sustom House St., Boston. 
Sample of the best Poultry 

aper sent free. 





. Grocers, 
mail. 25c, 
1.00. Large 

Six cans 

paid 








10 unused, China, Salvador, Greece, Belgium, 
Newfoundland, Fr. Coloniés, Bulgaria, Cuba 


STAMPS 


Argentine and sap ace 10c. Best approval sheets at 
50%. Agents Wanted. RITAN STAMP CO., Malden, Mass. 


R. BISHOP’S ENGLISH H ACHE POWDERS 
pF no injury to bats eset but ieee Tnetnes rom 
any cause. 3 doses 10c.; 10doses 25c. Send stamp fo 
sample. Bishop Mfg. Company, Cambridgepor®, Mass. 


SVeeeesessessesT_sesvTesvse 
Some soaps do but little harm. 








Some do much harm. There is 

é one soap that does no harm. It 
won't shrink 

wool — won't 

harm fine 

laces — won’t 


injure the 


skin. Make 
any test you 
will. There 


is absolutely 


=e ee @ @ @ 2 2 2 e282 





no harmful- 





t IT SWIMS. ’ 


eon, 00] 80] O]0448 8224282886 








Bro-man-gel-on 
DESSERT JELLY 
“ Simply Delicious!” 


Exclaimed a lady, as 
she tasted Broman- 
gelon before it was 
put on the market 
—and ‘‘simply de- 
licious’’ thousands have 
repeated since. 
Convenient to prepare- 
in two minutes by adding 
boiling water. 


Plavors : Lemon, 0, Rasp- 
berry, Strawberry anc 


Cherry. j 
Price per package, i5 cents. 
Case of 2 doz. packages, $3.00. 
Obtain it of your grocer If lie does not kee 


send amount to us in stamps or money-order, 
pay postage or express. 


STERN & SAALBERG, 311 W. 40th St., N.Y. 
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FALE EES Groceries. 


DIS’ 


































There should always be 
_GOOD- WILL 


between the 
housewife 
and her 

work. 






















pure and 
reliable soap 
is a necessity 
in every home. 


Good- Will Soap. 


is all that a household soap should 
Grocers Sell It. 
























£ 
Saree 


CHASE & KANROEN. =. IMPORTERS. 
OLD HOMESTEAD 


» Housekeeping Set 
FREE. 


Tas is not simply a picture but a beautiful 
toy set made of strong cardboard and 
lithographed in seven colors. When closed 
it shows the outside of the old homestead 
with its old-fashioned well-sweep, etc. Open 
it and you have two different rooms with their 
quaint furnishings. The kitchen shows an 
old-fashioned fireplace, brick ovens, English 
clock, spinning-wheel, etc. 

Every set includes, in separate pieces, a 
table, two chairs, table cutlery and a Mince 
Pie supposed to be made wit 


Old Homestead 
Mince Meat. 


This set is a true reproduction of an old- 
time New England homestead. It is inte: 
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The Trustworthy Pilot 


is the 


JOHN PEARSON & SON 
Pilot Bread 


EACH BISCUIT 
STAMPED AS 
SHOWN HERE. 


Made by the... 



























JOHN PEARSON 
& SON BRANCH, 





NATIONAL eating end instructive to children and is an 
“TT ts exceedingly pretty ornament for the mantel]. 
Biscuit Co., On the back. of the old Homestead is printed 
Newburvport, A TRUE STORY which we wish every 
Mass. Ciccthueger to read. 


Send 4 cents to cover postage and 
packing. The set itself is free. 


CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





” Business Estab. 1792. 
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{ Pure Food 

develops pure lives, makes 
strong, noble, courageous , 
men and women — the back- 
bone of the nation. 

Many articles of food, 
otherwise pure, are made 
harmful, almost poisonous, " 
‘by the flavoring extract used in them, for 
very few extracts are “ter tour’ te from 
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| Sing ch a ols al % ie ue $ 
| Baker’s Extracts Seana ivi: 
i aker’s xtracts © \ a 

Ny « 


Hi are made direct from the finest fruits by-a 5 
ai new and original process. They are as healthful 
as fruit itself, and give food a Natural Fruit 
Flavor. They’ re in Honest’ Bottles, too, no “ 
paneled sides. 


“ N iy ' 
Saas => , +. we 
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GROCERS WILL SUPPLY YOU evinces? 1) Because it lacks grit 











IF YOU ASK FOR THEM o s*s Lemon, Coffee, Chocolate, 


Aimond, Kose. ..... 


BAKER EX’TRACT COMPANY. ‘siwewvvewee 
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Comes Man's NATURAL Food. 


Growing wheat acquiresfromtheearth 
and air all the properties of nutrition 
that are known, and, strangely 

, enough, gathers those properties 
more nearly in the proper propor- 
tion for the perfect nourishment of 


the human system than does an mee AW N C L 
other grain. If you remove from the Mae) a ; bg ever akes or umps 
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: whole wheat such properties as make a 1! ' ; 

\" teeth, bone, nerves, brain, muscle, in the shaker 

re “8 you have unnatural food which tends ¢ Wy, 

if to unnatural conditions, poor teeth, lossof ner 1 bi dst h ger 
! poo ssof nerve and brain power, impaired strengt : ca at the table. 
og 
i Shredded Wheat Biscuit . 

j is the Natural Food, for it embodies every one.of the natural nutritive prop- —§ \\ For Sale at All Grocers. 

————.__ erties of wheat, and in the same propor- AT ig 
tions as Nature stored them in the grain. 











Over 200 ways of using Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit are explained in 
“ The Vital Question.” Sent Free. 











) NEW ERA COOKING SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. 

















